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INTRODUCTION. 
| 


Mrcn has been ſaid of hiſ- 
torical impartiality ; and the ge- 
nerality ſeem to require it, as the 
firſt, and moſt indiſpenſible qua- 
lity of this branch of literature. 
It is however, like almoſt all terms 
of human.invention, of ambiguous 
meaning. There 1s aa impartia- 
lity, that embraces no party; that 
relates, with the ſame ſpiritleſs 
and diſpaſſionate tenour, the cruel- 
ties of a Nero, and the generous 
deſigns, and benevolent conduct of 
an Henri le grand. This is to be 
found, in the greateſt perfection, 
in the dulleſt, and the ſtupideſt 
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hiſtorians. Lover, as I am, of im- 
partiality, I think it my duty, in 
this place, to advertiſe my reader, 
that this kind of impartiality I ab- 
jure, and I deſpiſe. I am even free 
eaough to think, that hiſtories thus 
giſted, do not deſerve the opening, 
to a philoſopher; to a reader of 
morality; or a reader of taſte. 


Bur there is an impartiality, 
how ſhall I deſcribe her? She is 
the native of no country; but a 
citizen of the world. She knows 
no perſonal regards; and the is 
ſuper:or to all party connections. 
She is deaf to the mandates of à 
court; and dead to the momentary 
guſt of popular opinion, With a 
piercing eye, ſhe looks through 
every diſguiſe; and, with a diſcri- 
minating ſpirit, ſhe ſeparates, in 
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the moſt dazzling and beautiful 
| characters, the falſe brilliant, 
from the true. She ſeats herſelf 
in the chair of truth. She ap- 
pears the great archetype, of the 
celebrated Xgyptian judge, who 
decided, with ſolemnity, upon the 
merits of the dead; and determin- 
ed the proportion of luſtre, that 
ſhould be reflected, from their 
charaQers, upon the remoteſt poſ- 
terity. She conſiders this, as her 
ſacred and inviolable office: and 
never never can any temptation 
move her, to lend her authority, 
to elevate vice, on the one hand; 
or, on the other, to give ſubſtance 
and energy, to the blaſt of envy. 


Bur then ſhe is the fartheſt in 
the world from the coolneſs and 
indifference, On the contrary, 
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xy INTRODUCTION. 
ſhe treats every event, that comes 
before her, with- deliberate, but 
energ-tic deciſion. Vice ſhudders, 
at her tribunal; and cruelty 
ſhrinks, into that abject, coward- 
ly, trembling thing, that God and 
nature ſtamped her. Innocence, 
liberty, humanity enſhrine them— 
ſelves, beneath her ſtandard. She 
is the only vicar of the divinity 
upon earth; and the viſible head 
of that illuſtrious church, which 
alone, from all nations of the world, 
unalterable rectitude, and immor- 
tal benevolence ſhall honour, in- a 
future ſiate. In fine, ſhe is the 
genuine profeſſor of humanity. 
By imperceptible, never ceaſing 
advances, ſhe wins over the ſons 
of men, to the reſtoration of para- 
diſe. She diſcovers, to them, all, 
that is virtue, and all, that is praiſe, 
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And this is the conſummation of 
her reign; to expand every beauti- 
ſul affection of the human heart, 
wide, as the univerſe of God; to 
blunt the horrid inſtruments of 
ſavage war, into inſtruments of 
agriculture, and the arts of culti- 
vation; and to render man to man, 
in every diſtant elime, the propiti- 
ous genius, and the guardian angel. 


Ax attempt, at the former ſort 
of impartiality, has ſpoiled half 
the well written hiſtories, in the 
the world. The bulk, it was im- 
poſſible, ſhould by this, or any 
other miſtake, be ſpoiled. It is 
very lately, that the world has been 
taught; if indeed, in a compre- 
henſive ſenſe, it can yet be ſaid, 
to be taught, the ſuperiority, and 
the value of the genuine impartia- 
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lity. The firſt writer, that has 
had the ſpirit, to aſſert it, in its 
fulleſt extent, ſeems to have been, 
the celebrated abbe Raynal. It is 
ſuperfluous, to add; that this is the 
impartiality, to/ the attainment of 
which, the author of the following 
work, has moſt ardently aſpired. 


ONE word more, it is yet neceſſary 
to ſubjoin. His ſubject, abſtract- 
ed, from its eternal arduouſneſs, 
has, in this reſpect, a great addi- 
tional difficulty. It is, in the ut- 
moſt degree, recent; and one half 
of the characters, of which it is 
compoſed, are ſtill living. In this 
caſe, the' author does ſomething 
more, than“ walk, upon aſhes, 
« under which the fire, is not ex- 
« tinguiſhed.” You may inveigh, 
againſt the projects of an Alexan- 
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der, and exto] the virtues of a 
Brutus, in the ſtrongeſt terms, that 
language can furnith, without in- 
curring the ſuſpicion of partiality. 
But, could the author flatter him- 
ſelf, tha the had been happy enough; 
to abſtract ſo far, from the age, in 
which he lives; as to view events, 
with the ſame diſintereſtednefs, 
that he might employ, in the for- 
mer inſtance: yet ſure it is, that 
he ſhould find few readers, aſſidu- 
ous, and philoſophical, enough, to 
weigh him, in an even balance. 
He muſt throw himſelf then, upon 
the candour. of the public; and reſt 
his appeal, if that does not ſavour 
too much of vanity, with the Ju%- 
ment of poſterity. 
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CHAP. L 


£xtraftion and early purſuits of Mr. Pitt. 
— Takes his ſeat in Parliament. Admi- 
mftration of fir Robert IWoalpole. — Spaniſh 
convention. — Adminiſtration of lord Car- 
teret. 


Mx. WILLIAM PiTT, the ſubject of 

the preſent memoir, was born on the fif- 

teenth of November, 1708. In conformity 

to the uſual practice of biographers, it may 

be expected, that I fhould give ſome account 

of his extraction and family. He has been 
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| treated by a celebrated nobleman, as em- 
Phatically a new man. The fact is, that, as 


[ we cannot deduce his anceſtry from a long 
; line of pied g's. was it ſuch, as 
1 that any man needed to be aſhamed of it. 


| His grandfatucr was Thomas Pitt, eſquire, 
lometime governor of Madras, and who fold 
to the king ot France the celebrated dia- 


' mond, commonly known by the appellation 
| of Fitts diamond. A younger fon of that 


gentleman was created earl of Londonderry 
in Ireland; and one of his daughters mar- 
ried Tames Stanhope, cfquire, afterwards 
earl Stanhope, the miniſter and friend of 
king George the firſt. Robert Pitt, pe 
connoc, in Cornwal, eſquire, the father of 
our hero, was the eldeſt fon. His lady was 
ſiſter to John, carl of Grandiſon. By her 
he had two ſons, of whom William was the 


younger, and kve daughters. 
NS 1 

Ir is agreed on all hands, that Mr. Pitt's { 
patrimony was narrow, and lord Cheſter- W i 
field has fixed it at an annuity of one hun= MW t 
dred pounds a year» As his grandfather W v 
was an Eaſt-India nabob, and, as it ſhould t 
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ſeem, remarkably ſucceſsful; his father the 
eldeſt ſon; and himſclf the younger of only 


two, the ſcantineſs of this pittance is not ca- 
ſily to bel accounted for. 


—— 


H1s original deſtination was the army, and 


a a cornetcy of horſe was his firſt, and only 


commiilion in it. Thus he appears to have 
ſet out in life with as bounded a proſpect, 
and as few natural expectancies, as can well 
be imagined. It is uſual to riſe in the ſtate, 
by the influence of family connections, or 
the dint of an affluent fortune. It was re- 
ſerved for Mr. Pitt, to make his way 
through every obſtacle of this ſort, and to 
owe his diſtinction ſolely to an extraordinary 
cloquence, and acknowledged abilities. It was 
his glory to reflect honour, not to derive it. 


So early as the age of ſixteen, he is ſaid 
to have been the martyr of an hereditary 
gour. By this circumſtance, he was neceſ- 
farily ſecluded, whatever we may ſuppole his 
inclinations to have been, from the diſſipa- 
ted pleaſures of ſociety. It furniſhed him 
with the two great pre-requilites to acquired 


talents 3 leiſure and temperance, 
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Ix this fituation, we may picture to our- 
ſelves his great ſoul, brooding with indignance 
over the obſcurity of his ſtation, and graſping 
in imagination ſome theatre of ſplendor and 
aſtonithment, ſuited to his extenſive abilities. 
While he revolved the pages of a Cicero, 
and the culogies of Thucydides, he felt a ſe- 
cret monition, that the ſenate, and not the 
camp,—the cabinet, and nog the field, — 
were the ſcenes for which nature had deſ- 


tined him. f 


LNfPRESSED With theſe ſentiments, he ob- 
tamed a ſeat in the eighth parliament of 
reat Britain, fummoned to meet on the 
{ourfeenth of January, 1735. His family, 
believe, had generally adhered to the old 
tory ſyſtem, and he immediately joined the 
oppoſition to fir Robert Walpole, aſſociat- 
ing, however, indiſcriminately with both the 
parties, of which it was compoſed. They 
'znow little of the hiſtory of Great Britain, 
and the many changes the parties among us 
have undergone, who conceive the name of 
toryiſm to be in all caſes a reproach. The 
wrics have often proved the trueſt friends 
of liberty, and the whigs in their turn have 
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patronized the very worſt ſyſtem of deſpo- 
tiſm, of which human ſociety is capable. 
In a word, ſuch is the frailty of our na- 
ture, that the men who are poſſeſſed of 
command, are very rarely diſpoſed, to ex- 
tend the power of control, or to raiſe bar- 
riers again ſt the abuſes, of which themſclves 


may be guilty. 


Six Robert Walpole had now been at the 
head of adminiſtration ſixteen years, and, 
for the laſt half of that term, his power had 
been in a manner uncontrolable. There is 
an inſtinctive propenſity in mankind, - to 
think reverently of the myſteries of go- 
vernment; and a perſon, who is able, in 
whatever manner, to preſide over the af- 
fairs of a nation for a conſiderable period, 
is infallibly exalted into a great man. In 
purſuance of this propenſity, we have heard 
much of the abilities of fir Robert Walpole. 
He had a great fluency and readineſs of lan- 
guage; and, though what he uttered. was 
neither nervous nor elegant, yet it had its 
weight with thoſe, who eſtimate the value 
of a ſpeech by its length, and think him 
the beſt orator, who can harangue upon all. 
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accaſions without heſitation. Beſide which, 
Walpole poitrited a certain eaſineſs of foul, 
and callouſneſs of ſenfation, which made 
him proof againſt all attacks, and raiſed hic 
ſuperior to every embarraiiment. By an 
unwearled attention to figures and calcula— 
zion, he had acquired an indifferent knows 
tedge of the ſubject of ſinance, which his 
ſyſtem of government did not always allow 
nim to turn to the greateſt advantage. That 
iyſtem was founded in the narroweſt and 
moſt deteſtable principles. As he had ne- 
ver known what it was to be concerned in 
a popular adminiſtration, he was acquainted 
with no means of preſerving his power, but 
that of corruption. The maxim, which he 
uniformly purſued, and ſhameleſsly avowed, 
was, that every man had his price. He ri- 
dGiculed the very ideas of patriotiſm and pub- 
lic ſpirit, thought ſelf-intereſt the viſeſt 
principle by which a man could be ectuated, 
and bribery the moſt elevated and compre- 
henſive ſyſtem, that ever entered into the 


numan mind. 


Tusk great misfortune attending this ſy{« 
tem, is, that its progreſs is ſilent and un- 
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2larming. The haſty ſtrides of honeſt deſ- 
potiſm, are ſuthciently viſible in themſelves, 
and are ſtrongy marked with the indigna- 
tion of all the virtuous and ereQ ſpirits of 
fociety. But the kingdom of corruption 
cometh not with obſervation. It fccretly 
undermines all that is moſt valuable in a 
conſtitution, and is not calculated to awal- 
en that ſudden an unbounded indignation 
it deſerves. Accoitingly we find that, for 
a time, things went on ſmoothly enough. 
And the firlt remrkable concuſſion, that 
the government ot Walpote occationed in 
the minds of the governed, was owing to a 
ichcme he had formed for extending the 
laws of excite, by which, under ſpecious 
pretenccs, he hoped to {well the number of 
his dependents, and add to the means of 
corruption, But what filled up the meaſure 
of his unpopularity, was his inglorious ſyſ- 
tem with relation to foreign affairs. As he 
was the miniſter of the king, and not the 
man of the people, he had long ſacrificed 
the intereſts, and laviſhed the treafures of 
Great Britain, in ſubſervicncy. to a ſyſtem oF 


continental meaſures, to which his maſter 


was invineibly attached. And at laſt, when 
=o 
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the honour of this country was inſulted; 
and its trade plundered, he ſhewed the moſt 
obſtinate determination in favour of mea- 
ſures of peace and negociation. As all his 
views were narrow, it is not to be wondered 
at, that, while he exerted himfelf to con- 
vince the people at home of his pacific re- 
ſolutions, he did not conſider, that he was 
encouraging the enemy to proceed to the 
very verge of hoſtile inflexibility, through 
the perſuaſion of afſured impunity at laſt. 


IT was natural to expect, that the conti- 
nuance of. ſuch a ſyſtem ſhould unite almoſt 
every compreheniive mind, and every gene- 
rous ſpirit in parliament, in oppoſition to his 
meaſures. A minority, ſo reſpectable for 
abilities, and ſo ſplendid in cloquence, per- 
haps this country never ſaw. At the head 
of it we may place that ſuperior genius, 
lord Bolingbroke. In partiament, they had 
the carl of Cheſterfield, the lords Carterct 
and Bathurſt, fir William Wyndham, and 
Mr, Pulteney. As the intereſts of this coun- 
try, with reſpect to foreign nations, were 
uniformly miſtaken and counteracted, they 
bad nothing to do, but to point out the path 
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of rectitude, and vindicate the beauty of 
truth. As the ſyſtem of Walpole was one 
hideous maſs of depravity and corruption, 
it was their buſineſs to plead the cauſe of 
manlineſs and independence, and to bring 
forward propoſitions, that bore the ſtamp of 
purity ana renovation. A bill for repealing 
ſeptennial parliaments, for excluding pen- 
ſioners, and limiting the number of perſons, 
holding offices under government, that might 
obtain a ſeat in the houſe of commons; theſe 
were a few of the many falutary meaſures 
they promoted. Employed in this taſk, the 
virtuous and unſuſpecting gave them credit 
for the principles, by which they were actu- 
ated. Of whatever inconſiſtencies ſome of 
them might have been guilty, they were 
willingly forgotten, in conſideration of their 
preſent merits and {crvices. . 


IT was at the period, in which this op- 
poſition was conſolidated, a period, in the 
higheſt degree favourable for public exhi- 
bition, that Mr. Pitt entered the houſe: of. 
commons, 
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THE firſt eſſay of his eloquence appears 
to have been made upon a motion, that took 
place in the ſecond ſeſſion of this parliament, 
to congratulate his majeſty upon the marriage 
of the prince of Wales. It is unmixed with 
any ſtrain, but that of panegyric; and, 
though it is ſtamped with the modeſt and 
chaftiſzd manner of youth; yet we may 
trace in it, the firſt dawnings of that full 
and commanding ſtile, which afterwards 
formed his. diſtinguiſhing characteriſtic. 


Ix the following year, Mr. Pulteney 
brought forward a propoſition, that may 
be conſidered, in ſome meaſure, as a ſequel 


to the former, for making the ſame ſettle- | 


ment, of one hundred thouſand pounds, 
per annum, upon luis royal highneſs, which 
his maj:ſty had enjoyed, while prince of 
Wales. This was conſidered by ſome, as 
an oficious intermeddling in the king's. fa- 
mily affairs, and an artful attempt for ob- 
taining the counten:nce of the prince for the 
meaſurcs of oppoſit on. To ethers it ap- 
neared a juſt and a reaſonable meaſure, a pro- 
per tribute to the virtues of his highnefs, 
and an indiſpenſible requiſite to the indepen- 
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dency of the heir-apparent to the crown, 
Certain it is, that it had the concurrence of 
the prince, who thought he could not in ho- 
nour deſcrt thouſy, who had ſo generouſly 
undertaken to ſerve him; and who firmly 
rejected any terms of accommodation, but 
ſuch, as ſhould be made by parliament. Mr. 
Pitt exerted himſelf in ſupport of this mea- 
ſure, and in the ſame month, but whether 
previoutly, or ſubſequent to the debate, from 
the records before me, I am not able to de- 
termine, the prince complimented him with 
the appointment of one of the grooms of his 
bed-chamber. The ſame ſcilion was diſtin- 
guiſhed by the paſſing the play-houſe bill, 
and the rejection of a ſcheme, propofed by 
that ſicady and dilintereſted. patriot, ſir John 
Varnard, tor reducing the intereſt, and af- 
terwarus redeeming the capital of the na- 
tional debt. 75 


{ *” 
Ix the ſolfowing year, the Spaniſh depre- 
cations engroiled a principal ſhare in the 
public attention. The complaint againf 


them had been of long ſtanding; but, for 

reatons of policy, they had been intermitted 

curing the war of 1734, in which the Spa- 
A 6 
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niards repoſſeſſed themſelves of the king» 
doms of Naples. and Sicily. Upon the 
reſtoration of peace, they were once more 
renewed, with additional circumſtances of 
trritation and barbarity. Petitions were pre- 
ſented to parliament by merchants from dif- 
ferent parts of the kingdom; and the nation 
was generally inflamed by a ſeries of events, 
which they conceived ſo ruinous to the 
trade, and diſgraceful to the character cf 
Pritain. 


As it uſually happens in matters of this 
nature, both parties had ground for com- 
plaint. A trading nation, ſuch as the 
Engliſh, will ſeldom be overſcrupulous about 
the means of enriching herſelf; and the long 
neglect of military glory, with ſome other 
other incidental circumſtances, had rendered, 
at this time, the deſire of accumulation, her 
ruling paſſion. Scarcely any kind of illicit 
commerce, however barefaced, was omitted; 
and the Spaniard, keenly jealous of the trade 
of his American colonics, revenged the im. 
truſion with the utmoſt ſeverity, and with.. 
out any accurate diſtinction of parties. A 
matter, like this, bad it been taten up in 
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time, and treated with firmneſs, might have 
been compromiſed without difficulty. But the 
miniſter paid it very little attention, and, by 
his coldneſs, procraſtination, and timidity, 
ſuffered the evil to continue, and the wound 
to gangrene till it threatened the moſt ſe- 
rious con{-quences. 


Tux national irritation, and the vigorous 
attacks of his opponents in parliament, at 
length rouſed him from his ſupineneſs. It 
ſeemed abſolutely neceſſary that ſomething 
ſhould be done. He knew that a war would 
expoſe his adminiſtration to the moſt immi- 
nent peril. The treaſures, that were now 
employed in the buſineſs of corruption, muſt 
be diverted, and new and unpopular taxes 
impoſcd. And it is probable, that he felt 
his inability to conduct a war with ſpirit and 
effect. He therefore determined to make 
any conceſlions, to avoid one. The more 
cold and timorous. he appeared, the more 
the Spaniard roſe in his pretenſions. At 
length, from this ſtrange combination of 
puſillanimity on the one hand, and inſolence 
on the other, the celebrated convention was 
produced. | 
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NEVER were theſe Kingdoms more com- 
pletely degraded in- the eye of the world, 
than by this tranſaction. If it be allowed, 
that a minority'in parliament have ſometimes 
ſacrificed rectitude of judgment to uni- 
formity of oppbſition; if it be laudable to 
embrace every opportunity of weakening an 
adminiſtration, whoſe government we con- 
ceive to be prejudicial to our country: what 
vigour, and what animation may we not ex- 
pect from oppoſition in the preſent inſtance * 
an oppoſition that had long been ripening, 
and increaſed every day : an oppoſition un- 
rivalled in brilliancy, and now perſonally 
headed by the heir apparent to the crown, 


'THE termination of differences was noti- 
fed from the throne, and fir Robert Wal- 
pole was unbounded in his encomiums of 
the treaty he had obtaineu., * Future ages 
« would look back to its couclufion, as to 
the moſt' glorious period of cur hiſtory ; 
« and unprejudiced poſtcrity would ad Ju- 
« tice to the counſels that had produced the 
ah happy event!” Upon the day, appointed 
for taking it into conſideration, ſour hun- 
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dred members were computed to have taken 
their ſeats by eight in the morning. Two 
days were employcd in hearing petitions, and 
reading papers. At length the diſcuſſion 
was entered upon with the utmoſt ardour. 
It was inſiſted, that by the convention, we 
had neither obtained fſatisfaftion, in the cen- 
ſure of thoſe, by whom the outrages were 
committed; ſecurity, by an explicit admil- 
ſion of our undoubted right; nor repara- 
tion, in the payment of our juſt demands: 
Nay, that we were, in all reſpects, in a worſe 
ſituation, than before the convention was 
made; ſince we had aſſured impunity to 
thoſe, that had injured us; referred our un- 


doubted right to a precarious diſcuſſion; 


ad granted the Spaniard a general releaſe, 
N conſideration of the payment of a ſum, 
tor which that court had previouſly engaged 
herſelf, upon account of five thips recently 
captured. Mr. Pitt, with a ſtrength and 


energy of diction, peculiarly his own, de- 


claimed againſt the convention, as no better 


than a ſtipulation for national ignominy. 
e The complaints,” he exclaimed, * of your 
ce deſpairing merchants, the voice of Eng- 
land has condemned it. Be the guilt of 
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tc of it upon the head of its adviſer !” The 
queſtion was carried againſt him, and the 
treaty received a parliamentary ſanction. It 
was upon this occaſion, that the famous ſe- 
ceſſion was made by almoſt the whole body 
of the oppoſition. 


It has been queſtioned, how far ſuch 2 
ſtep is to be conſidered, as juſtifiable. Un- 
doubtedly it ought never to be taken, but in 
the laſt reſort. Where it can be made with 
unanimity and effect, as appears to have been 
the caſe in this inſtance, it is clearly, of all 
kinds ofsoppoſition, the moſt formidable and 
alarming. The ſeceders were revered by 
the nation in general, as the martyrs of the 
liberty of the people. In the houſe of lords, 
fifty- four peers voted againſt the couvention, 
and a ſpirited proteſt was entered by thirty- 
nine of that number, including all the noble- 


men of the kingdom, moſt eminent for their 
abilities, integrity, and virtue, 


Ir does not. appear, that Spain ever ſe— 
riouſly intended to fulfil the terms of the 
convention; and before the riſing of parlia- 
ment, it came out, that ſhe had failed to 
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make the ſtipulated payment. War was 
now become inevitable. After a few vain 
attempts to compel the enemy into terms of 
accommodation, it was proclaimed on the 
nineteenth of October. In the enſuing ſeſ- 
ſion of parliament, the ſeceding members re- 
ſumed their feats in the houſe. 


Six Robert Walpole preſently found 
what he had previoufly ſuſpected, that he 
was in no degree equal to the conduct of a 
war. The grievous taxes, with which the 
nation was burdened ; the languid manner, 
in which hoſtilities were conducted ; and the 
reiterated complaints of the commander in 
America, involved him in the bigheſt degree 
of unpopularity, A wider theatre of con- 
tention too began at this time to be opened, 
by the diſputes about the ſucceſſion of the 
Auſtrian dominions. In a word, the feaſon | 
became ripe for the moſt unqualified at- 
tacks: and on the thirtcenth of February, 
1741, it was moved, to addreſs his majeſty, 
to remove him from his preſence and coun- 
. Cils for ever, 
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Though this motion was ſupported with 
the greateſt abilities, and the moſt ſtriking 
deduction of particulars, yet it was Fejccted 
by an unuſual majority. The tory diviſioa 
of the country party was by ſome means pre- 
vailed upon to diſcountenance it, and quit- 
teck the houſe in a body, to the number of 
ſixty perſons, previous to the diviſion, 


s 


A BILL had been brought in, in the fore- 
going ſcion, to eſtabliſh a regiſter of ſea- 
men, for the more effectual manuing of the 
navy; and, having mifcarried at that time, 
it was now revived with {ome mod fications, 
J do not mention this, ſo much tor its intria— 
fic importance, as upon account of the very 
extraordinary circumſtance it occaſioned. Mr, 
Pitt was one of its opponents. He had alſo 
ſtrenuouſly ſupported the motion againſt fir 
Robert Walpole, and, by ſo doing, he may 
be ſuppoſcd to have irritated the miniſter 
and his friends. Mr: Horace Walpole, a 
ſpeaker without eloquence, and a miniſter 
without diguity, uapoliſhcd in his manners, 
and vulgar in his diction, embraced this oc- 
caſion of returning the compliment by a per- 


"ſonal attack. He reproached Mr. Pitt with 
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his youth; and obſerved to him, that the 
purpoſes of that aſſembly were very little 
promoted by the clamour of rage, and the 
petulancy of invective; nor was the diſcove- 
ry of truth advanced by pompous diction, 
and theatrical emotion. 


Mu. Pirr's anſwer was as follows. * Sir, 
e the atrocious crime of being a young man, 
ce which the honourable gentleman has, with 
« ſuch ſpirit and decency, charged upon me, 
66 ſhall neither attempt to palliate nor deny; 
« but content myſelf with wiſhing, that I 
&« may be one of thoſe, whoſe fo!lies may 
« ceaſe with their youth; and not of that 
«© number, who are ignorant in ſpite of ex- 
6 perience. | 


© WHETHER youth can be imputed to 
any man, as a reproach, I will not, fir, 
e aſſume the province of determining; but 
c ſurely, age may become juſtly contempti- 
ce ble, if the opportunities, which it brings, 
„ have paſſed away without improvement; 
ce and vice appears io prevail, when the paſ- 
ce ſions have lublided. The wretch, that, 


alter havipg ſcen the conſequences of a 
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« thouſand errors, continues ſtill to blun- 
« der, and whoſe age has only added obſti- 
© nacy to ſtupidity, is ſurely the object of 
« either abhorrence or contempt, and de- 
s ſerves not, that his grey head ſhould ſe- 
c cure him from inſults. Much more, fir, 
« is he to be abhorred, who, as he has ad- 
ce vanced in age, has receded from virtue, 
t and becomes more wicked, with leſs temp- 
« tation; who proſtitutes himſelf for mo- 
« ney, which he cannot enjoy, and ſpends 
© the remains of his life in the ruin of his 
„ country. 


« By youth, fir, is not my only crime; 
4 I have been accuſed of acting a theatrical 
«© part. A theatrical part may either imply 
e ſome peculiarities of geſture, or a diſſimu- 
« lation of my real ſentiments, and an adop- 


tion of the opinions and language of ano- 


de ther man. + In the firit ſenſe, ſir, the 
„ charge is too trifling to be confuted, and 
&« deſerves only to be mentioned, that it may 
«© be deſpiſed. I am at liberty, like every 
© other man, to ule my own language; and, 
„though I may perhaps have ſome ambition 
ee to pleaſe this gentleman, I ſhall not lay 
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« myſelf under any reſtraint, nor very ſo- 
« licitouſly copy his diction, or his mien, 
« however matured by age, or modelled by 
experience. 


« IF any man ſhall, by charging me with 
« theatrical behaviour, imply, that I utter 
e any ſentiments, but my own, I ſhall treat 
« him, as a calumniator, and a villain; nor 
<< ſhall any protection ſhelter him from the 
« treatment he deſerves. I ſhall, upon ſuch 
« an occaſion, without ſcruple, trample up- 
&« on all thoſe forms, with which wealth and 
« dignity entrench themſelves, nor ſhall any 
« thing, but age, reſtrain my reſentment ; 


« age, which always brings one privilege, 


« that of being inſolent and ſupercilious 


«without puniſhment. 


« BUT, with regard, ſir, to thoſe, whom 
e I have offended, I am of opinion, that, if 


* had acted a borrowed part, I ſhould have 


cc avoided their cenſure. The heat, that of- 
« fended them, is the ardour of conviction, 
ce and that zeal for the ſervice of my coun- 
ce try, which neither hope, nor fear ſhall in- 
*« flucnce me to ſuppreſs. I will not fit un- 
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te concerned, while my liberty is invaded, 
« nor look in filence upon public robbery 
« ] will exert my endeavours at whatever 
cc hazard, to repel the aggreſſor, and drag the 
* « thief to the juſtice, whoever may protect 
"nt ce them in their villany, and whoever may 

| &« partake of their plunder.” 
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THe term limited for the duration of par- 
liament was now expired, and Mr. Pitt was 
rechoſen at the general election. This was 
perhaps one of the moſt violent ſtruggles be- 
tween national diſcontent and miniſterial in- 
flucnce, that was ever exhibited. A majo- 
rity, however, was returned in the popular 
intereſt; and, after a few trying diviſions, 
ſir Robert reſigned his promotions, and quit- 
ted the houſe of commons for ever. 
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Ix the mean time, he was too wiſe to do 
this, without taking ſome previous meaſures, 
Though the maxim of his ad.niniſtration had 
been, that every man had his price, he had 
not hitherto been entirely ſucceſsful in re- 


ducing: it to practice. I know ngt that we 
ever find him, bringirg over a conuderable“ 
leader in oppoſition to the court party. But 
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upon this occafion, he ſeems to have employ» 
ed a degree of policy and addreſs, to which 


he had before beca a ſtranger. 


Hrs firſt application was to the prince of 
Wales. He offered to double his income, to 
diſcharge all his debts, and to provide for his 
followers. The prince, with a laudable for- 
titude, rejected a propoſal, that muſt have 
damned his reputation for ever, and declar- 
ed, that he would liſten to no terms, ſo long 
as Walpole remained at the head of affairs. 
He then applied to the whig leaders. He 
offered them carte blanche; aſſured them, 
that, in the management of affairs, their own 
ſyſtem ſhould be adopted; and required no- 
thing of them in return, but impunity for 
himſelf and his friends. 


Tnovcn this were the moment to have 
reſtored the conſtitution to its vigour, though 
all their hard- fought battles were now 
brought to a determination, and immorta- 
lity ſeemed ſuſpended over their heads; yet 
the baits, held out to them, were, it ſeems, 
too tempting to be refuſed. Sir William 
Wyndham was now dead, and Lord Boling- 
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broke removed to the continent. Lord Car- 
teret and Mr. Pulteney were 2 firſt, that 
cloſed with the miniſter's propoſals: others 
preſently followed; and a new adminiſtra- 
tion was adjuſted, of the old colleagues of 
fir Robert Walpole, and the preſent de- 
ſerters of the cauſe of the people. 


Ir ſeemed, as if the name of patriotiſm 
was changed into contempt, and human na=- 
ture degraded from the elevation of virtue, 
by ſuch an event. The tide of popular in- 
dignation was turned. Mr. Pulteney was its 
firſt victim. His ſociety, ſo lately courted, 
was ſnunned, as a contagion; and, inſtead of 
the acclamations that cre-while attended his 
progreſs, he was every where encountered 
with hiſſes and ſcorn. Upon others, indeed, 
the effect was not ſo ſudden. But, as it had 
been ſaid of the murderers of Cæſar, that 
they were all, ſooner or later, overtaken by 
the vengeance of heaven; ſo, of all thoſe, by 
whom Walpole was ſcreened from juſtice, 
there was not one, who was able long to re- 
tain the power he had acquired by treache- 
ry, or who could ever recover any ſhare in 
the public confidence, 
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Mx. Pulteney, in purſuance of a promiſe 
Ve had made while in oppoſition, would ac- 
cept of no office in the government; and, 


of conſequence, preſently found, that he re- 
tained no influence in the ſtate. His coad- 


4 jutor, lord Carteret, engroſſed the whole 
3 power of adminiſtration. As his fortune 


was narrow, his principles pliant, and his 
ambition unbounded, he ſtudiouſly fell in 
with all the prejudices of his maſter, and 
engaged in the continental meaſures he ſa 
lately condemned, with a igour and deciſion, 
which fir Robert Walpole never dared, or 
was never able to aſſume. 


IT was at this moment, that Mr. Pitt roſe 
upon the ruins of his confederates. He con- 
tinued firm to his old principles, and the na- 
tion in general began to look up to him, as al- 
moſt the only man they could truſt. He urged 
the enquiry againſt Walpole with unfeigned 
carneſtneſs; he warned the nation againſt be- 
ing deceived by the ſemblance of a change; and 
he oppoſed with a conſtancy which nothing 
could ſubdue, thoſe expenſive and ruinous mea» 
tures, in which the government was ſo deeply 
engaged. It has been a popular objection to 
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Alis eloquence, that it was rather declamatory, 
than ſolid ; and that he ſhone more in point- 
ed invective, and a warm appeal to the pal- 
ſions, than in the methodical deductions of 
reaſan, or the lucid arrangement of particu- 
lars. Whether this were in any caſe true, I 
will not now enquire ; I believe, there is not a 
ſpeech, in all the records of the Britiſh ſenate, 
more fraught with found knowledge, and 
the deepeſt political reflections, than that 
which Mr. Pitt made, againſt the addreſs, 


upon the ſpeech from the throne, in Decem- 


ber, 1743. Though it was delivered at a 
time, when the public affairs were moſt em- 
broiled, and the public paſſions wrought up 
to the greateſt height; yet it is ſuch, that 
the wiſdom of ages, and the impartiality of 
lateſt poſterity, can ſcarcely make any addi- 
tion, to the vigour of its reaſonings, and the 
ſagacity of its determinations. So true it is, 
that Mr. Pitt's cloquence was of every kind; 
and that he never undertook a ſubject, in 
which you would not have thought, that he 
was ſormed for that, and that alone. 


I's this fpeech, he readily admits, that the 
balance of power ought to be one object of 
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our politics; and he draws the line, beyond 


which it will ever be unwiſe in us to paſs. 
He obſerves, that, as we are the moſt remote 


from danger, we ought always to be the leaſt 


ſuſceptible of jealouſy, and the laſt to take 
the alarm: That, when the powers of the 
continent apply to us, to aſſiſt them againſt 
the encroachments of an ambitious neigh- 
bour, we may take what ſhare, and what ſort 


of ſhare in the war we think fit; but, when 
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we apply to them, they will preſcribe to us in 
both. He points out the application of this 
principle to the late, and the then ſtite of 
affairs; ſhows what were the deviations of 
the former adminiftration, and what the new 
deviations of the preſent; and draws a lively 
contraſt between the perſons, who had the 
chief direction in both. * ur former mi- 
ce niſter,“ ſays he, „ betrayed the intereſts of 
his country, by his puſillanimity; our pre- 
« ſent ſacrifices them by his quixotiſm. Our 
© former miniſter was for negociating with 
all the world; our preſent is for fighting 
« againſt all the world. Our former miniſter 
« was for agreeing to every treaty, though | 


never ſo dithonourable 3 our preſent will 
B 2 
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give ear to no treaty, though never ſo rea- 
© ſonable. Thus both appear to be extra- 
« vagant; but with this difference, that, by 
ec the extravagance of the preſent, the nation 
e will be put to a much greater charge than 
e ever it was by the extravagance of the for- 


4 mer.“ 


LorD Carteret's adminiſtration now drew 
to a period. Though his government was un- 
popular, and all his meaſures were queſtion- 
ed; yet his open and parliamentary enemies 
were not the moſt dangerous he had to en- 
counter. The branches of adminiſtration 
were by this time regularly diſtributed. Lord 
Carteret, by the ſuperiority of his abilities, 
and his aſcendancy over his maſter, had ob- 
tained the ſole direction of foreign affairs; 
while the power of the ſupplies was in Mr. 
Pelham and the duke of Newcaſtle, the re— 
maining aſſociates of ſir Robert Walpole» 
Conſcious that the buſineſs of government 
could not go on without them, and torment- 
fd with the jealouſy, inſeparable from little 
minds, they reſolved to drive their colleague 
{rom the councils of lis ſovereign. At firſt, 
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indeed, they proſecuted their deſign in a 


more covert manner; and, by a moſt unpa- 


* 


ralleled ſtep, appear, by their influence with 
with the regency at home, to have fruſtrated” 
the progreſs lord Carteret had made, under 
the inſpection of his maſter, upon the conti- 
ncnt,. for obtaining an immediate treaty of 
peace, upon terms, equally advantageous and 
honourable, But, as they found, that, in 
doing this, they could neither compel that 
nobleman to reſign, nor hake his credit in 
the cloſet; they threw of the maſk, expli- 
citly declared they would ſerve with him no 
longer, and compelled their maſter to ac- 
quieſce in their determination. 


I is mortifying, to ſce the abilities of a 
Pitt, however undeſignedly, co-operating in 
10 ungenerous a plan. Lord Carteret, it is 
true, by his deſertion of the ſentiments he 
maintained in oppolition, ſhowed, that ambi- 
tion was, in his breaſt, a principle, ſovereign 
and uncontrolled. Yet it is difficult, to ſce 
him made the victim of ſo contemptible an 
Intrigue, without feeling ſome motions of 
ſympathy and indignation, He was poſſeſi- 
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ed of the fineſt abilities, the moſt clegant 
taſte, the moſt ſplendid eloquence. All the 
treaſures of polite literature were his own; 
and he perfectly underſtood the intereſts and 
the politics of every court in Europe. Ina 
word, had his integrity kept pace with his 
talents, he was formed to be the brighteſt or- 
nament of the court, in which he lived. His 
patronage might have given new vigour to 
the litcrature, and his political {kill new luſtre 


to the annals of Britain. 
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Adminiſtration of Mr. Pelhtam.— Mr. Pitt 
appointed paymaſer-general. — His werfatt- 
lity.— Origin of the war of 1755.— Death 
of Mr. Pelham. — Inflability of his fuccefors, | 
the duke of Newcaſtle, and Mr. PFox.— 
Mr. Pitt appointed fecretary of ſlate, — He i; 


diſmiſſed. 


Mx. PELHAM, who fuccceded, was one 
of the eleves of fir Robert Walpole, He in- 


herited his ſkill in parliamentary manage- 
ment, and was competently verſed in the 
buſineſs of finance. But his abilities were in 
no degree equal to the conduct of a war. 
In ſome reſpects, however, he was directly 
the reverſe of his maſter. The manners of 
Walpole were blunt and undiſguiſed; and; 
as he was a ſtranger to the ſentiments, ſo he. 
was not ſtudious to employ the language of 
virtue, but where it was indiſpenſibiy necels 
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fary. The manners of Mr. Pelham were 
mild, plauſible, and inſinuating. Upon all 


occaſions, he preſerved. the deeency of a gen- 


tleman, and the reſpectableneſs of office. By 
much apparent candour, and ever knowing 
when to yield, he turned the edge. of oppoſi— 
tion. Though engaged in the proſecution 
of thoſe ruinous meaſures of government, 
which were, in ſome meaſure, entailed upon 
him; he has uſually been Aan as a 


man of integrity and honour: and, however 


miſtaken in his maxims of adminiſtration, is. 


{uppoſed to have been actuated by a ſincere 
love for his country. 


HiTHER To, amid{t all the viciſſitudes of 


the ſtate, we have ſeen Mr. Pitt preſerve a 
conſiſtency of conduct, as laudable, as it is 
rare, It was this quality, which, united 
with his extraordinary talents, obtained him 
at once the admiration and eſteem of. all the 
dliſintereſted part of® the nation. And, 
though, by ſuch a conduct, he excluded 
himſelf from thoſe lucrative appointments 
under government, to which his great abilt- 
ties mult neceſſarily have introduced. him; 
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yet, had his paſſion been gain, which it cer- 


tainly was not, he did not remain wholly 
without his reward. A little previous to the 


time of which I am ſpeaking; died the very 


celebrated Sarah, dutchels of Marlborough, 
poſſeſſed of immenſ: - riches 1 and who, 
though her fortune had been chicfly ac- 
quired by her power with the whigs ; was 
violently attached to the country party, and 
even ſuppoſed to favour the exiled family. 
Among other legacies, ſhe bequeathed Mr. 
Pitt ten thouſand pounds, „ upon account,” 
as her will expreſſüs it, „of his merit, in 
« the noble defence he hes made, for the 
« ſupport of the laws of England, and to 
« prevent the ruin of his country.“ 


His opp»ſition to the meaſures of govern— 
ment was, however, now at an end. Lord 
Carteret retired in the cloſe of the year 
1744 3 and, though Mr. Pitt did not imme— 
diaicly come into office, yet, in the latter 
end of the ſame ſeſſion of parliament, he re- 


ſigned his appointment in the prince or 


Wales's houthold ; which may reaſonably be 
coulidered, as a previous ſtep to the arrange- 
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ment, that ſhortly took place in his favour. 
In the following February, he was appointed 
joint vice-treaſurer of Ireland, and, two 
months after, upon the death of Mr. Win- 
nington, he exchanged that office for tlie 
place of paymaſter-general of his majeſty's 
forces. 

DURING this whole period, from the re- 
ſignation of lord Carteret, he appears to 
have preſerved a total filence in parliament, 
reſpecting national queſtions, with a ſingle 
exception. This was at the time, that they 
were called together, upon the breaking out 
of the rebellion in Scotland. Ile then ſtood 
up, in oppoſition to an amendment to the 
addreſs to the throne, ſtating their determi- 


nation, ſpeedily to frame bills, for the fur- 
ther ſecurity of the freedom of repreſenta- 


tion, and the independency of parliament. 
In what manner he voted during this time, 
am not able to determine. If it be allow- 
able to hazard a conjecture, I ſhould ſuppoſe 
he obſerved the ſame moderation in this re- 
ſpect, as he did in ſpeaking : ſometimes voted 
with adminiſtration ; and ſometimes, upon 
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points, where his judgment was fixed, or his 
opinions well known, joined the minority. 
Be this, as it will; certain it is, he did not 
enter himſclf, as a ſpeaker in favour of ad- 
miniſtration, till in the ſeſſion, ſubſequent to 
the treaty of Aix la Chapelle. 


nnr then it is, that we are prefented 
with the fiſt inſtance of that unſteadineſs 
and verſatility of conduct, which forms the 
favourite accuſation of the cnemies of this 
illuſtrious character. It is not, however, 
wholly without its excuſe, Mr. Pelham at- 
fected to ſet out with forming an adminiſtra- 
tion upon the broadeſt and moſt liberal plan. 
And, though he ſcarce indulged the people, 
with even the appearance of a change of 
meaſures ; he was able to bring the principal 
perſons in minority, in both houſes of par- 
liament, to acquicſce in his arrangement. 
This was partly owing to the afſurances he 
gave, that he did not expect thoſe, who 
joined him, to abjure the principles they had 
previouſly embraced z and was even content- 


ed, they ſhou!d publicly oppoſe his meaſures, 
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whenever they apprehended them to be cf 
pernicious tendency. 


Id the acquieſcence I have mentioned, 
Mr. Pitt- had certainly. little or no ſhare. 
But, deſerted! of his colleagues in oppoſition, 
and obliged, cither to follow them, or to ſtand 
almoſt alone, he demurred. To continue to 
oppoſe, appeared a heartleſs and a fruitleis 
labour. He foreſaw no advantage, that 
could reſult from it to the public weal; and 
he felt, that it would amount, in a manner, 
to- the ſhutting a perpetual door, upon his 
admiſſion into any of the great offices of 
ſtate. Ambition was doubtleſs a leading 
trait of his diſpoſition. And, in this con- 
ited the virtue of his character; that his 
zimbition was directed, not to crooked ends, 
but to the largeſt and moſt excellent purpo- 
ſes; and that he had rather have ſeen it for 
ever ungratified, than gratiſied, in a manner, 
that, he believed, would not enable him to 
promote the ſervice of his country. Accord- 
ingly, he introduced, by his integrity, a 
conſiderable reform into the pay-offiice, 
which, of all others, is the moſt liable to 
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abuſe ; and diſtinguiſhed himſelf by the very 
honourable ſingularity, ot never making any 
advantage of the public money, while it re- 
mained in his hands. 


Bur, though we have ſtated the reaſons; 
which may de ſuppoſed to have influenced 
lis conduct, we do not mean to adopt-them. 
The firſt principle, whether of public. or pri- 
vate virtue, is, to do. that, which we appre- 
hend to be right, without regard to conſe- 
quences. He, who is the delegated guardian 
of the welfare, and the liberties of the peo- 
ple, is bound, upon all occaſions, to exert 
the talents he poſſeſſes, in ſupport of every 
ſalutary, and oppoſition to every pernicious 
meaſure. And the moment he deſerts this 
line of conduct, he muſt be confidered,. in 
ſome mcaſure, as betraying the truſt that is 
committed to him, and ſacrificing to perſonal 
conſiderations the intereſts of his country. 


Tux period, of which I am now ſpeaking, 
from the reſignation of lord Carteret, to the 
peace of Aix la Chapelle, is, upon many ac- 
counts, a memorable cra. The war was now 
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become at once ruinous and abſurd. If, in 
the beginning, its conduct were ſuch, as in- 
titled its director to the appcllation of a 
Quixote; in its preſent ſtate, it concentred 
the extreme of madncſs, with the extreme of 
imbecility. It had, for ſome time, become 
totally deſtitute of an object; and was car- 
ried on for this ſingle reaſon, becauſe it was 
already begun. The victor, at the cloſe of 
every campaign, held forth in vain to the 
vanquiſhed, the moſt advantageous terms of 
accommodation. It is probable, that the ad- 
miniſtration, who, by their cabals, had pre- 
vented lord Carterct from accompliſhing 
that deſirable object, dared not immediately 
to do that themſclves, which they had pro- 
fefled to diſapprove in another. In the 
mean time, this very period was diſtioguiſhed 
by the moſt perfect ſupineneſs at home. The 
oppc ſition in parliament, equally reduced in 
nunibers, and in ſpirit, was fuch, as ſcarccly 
to deſerve the name. 


AT length, however, at the time, in 
which miniſters had choſen to accept the 
terms, that were held out to them, an acci- 
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dental circumſtance tended to revive, in 
ſome degree, the ardour of parliamentary 
debate. A freſh diſpute had broken out 
between his majeſty, and the prince of 


Wales. Lord Bolingbroke had, ſome time 


before, returned to his native country ; and 
is now ſaid to have ſecretly actuated the de- 
liberations of the prince's court. The prin- 
cipal perſons of that court, with the carl of 
Egmont at their head, fell down the ſtream 
of oppoſition. At the fame time, Mr. Pitt, 
who, it is probable, had hitherto been re- 
ſtrained by his diſapprobation of the conduct 
of the war, thought himſelf at liberty openly 
to ſupport the meaſures of government. 
The miniſter had alſo a moſt able auxiliary 
in Mr. William Murray, now earl of Mans- 
field, | 


A GENEROUS mind can derive little plea- 


ſure, from detecting the inconſiſtencies, into 


which the greateſt characters have fallen. 
But, though not an agreeable taſk, our re- 
gard for the truth of hiſtory renders it an 
indiſpenſible one. Formerly Mr. Pitt had 
promoted, upon all occafions, the ſpirit of 
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parliamentary enquiry; and ſtood forth the 0 
advocate of the moſt ſpirited meaſures in all | 
our foreign concerns. Now he placed him- 

ſelf in the way of ſuch diſcuſſions; and 
expatiated with fluency upon the advantages 

of temporiſing. Formerly he had pleaded, 
with vehemence and energy, for the ſubſti- 
tuting a general addreſs of thanks, inftead of 
thoſe proſtitute echoes of the ſpeech from 
the throne, fo unworthy the majeſty of a 
a free people. Now he carefully ditplayed. 
the evil tendency of a dry and unanimated 
ſtyle; and aſſured parliament, that theſe 
things were mere words of courſe, and might 


afterwards be retracted, upon better infor- 
mation, without any breach of dignity or 
truth. Formerly he had diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf by his oppoſition to a ſtanding army; 
and, in purſuance of this principle, had 
eſpouſed every reſtriction, that had been pro- 


poſed, upon the deſpotiſm of military law. ö 
Now he pleaded for an extenſion of that 1 
law; and oppoſed a bill, whoſe object was to 

have created ſuch a rotation in the army, 1 
that, in a few years, every peaſant and arti- 


ſan, in the kingdom, would have underſtood 
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the buſineſs of a ſoldier ; and the people in- 
general have probably concluded; that a 
ſtanding army was altogether uſeleſs. * ur 
4 libertics exiſted,” he declared, “ ſolely in 
« dependence upon the direction of the ſove- 
&© reign, and the virtue of the army. To that: 
t virtue,” ſaid he, “ we truſt, even at this 
© hour, ſmall as our army is. To that vir- 
te tue we mult continue to truſt, ſhould we- 
« eſpouſe all the precautions our warmeſt op- 
C poſers can deſire. And, without this vir- 
© tue, ſhould the lords, the commons, and 
& the people of England, intrench them- 
&« ſclyes behind parchment, up to the teeth 
« the ſword: will. find a paflage to the vitals- 
« of the conſtitution.” In fine, he had for- 
merly been uniform in his oppoſition to con- 
tinental meaſures, and the ſubũdiſing the 
princes of Germany, Now he ſtood up in 
defence of the moſt exceptionable ſpecies of 
ſubſidy ; a ſubſidy, in time of peace; a ſub- 
fidy, that has ſcarcely been found, in a ſingle 
inſtance, to anſwer the end, for which it was 
deſigned, or to bind thoſe to us in the ſeaſon. 
of danger, whom we thus anticipated in the 
time of tranquillity, 
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THE generality, I believe, will be inclined 
to queſtion the ſincerity of this converſion ; 
and will repreſent to themſelves Mr. Pitt as 
engaged in the ſupport of meaſures, which, 
in his own, breaſt, he peremptorily diſap- 
proved. But they know little of the human 
heart, who ſuppoſe, that, in ſuch caſes, the 
judgment evidently points one way, and in- 
tereſt and inclination another. Perhaps 
there does not exiſt, upon the face of 17 
earth, an hypocriſy, unmixed and pure. In 
order to deceive others, we firſt deceive our- 
iclves. Intereſt and ambition not only alter 
our language, but our minds. They attract 
our choice, they warp our unden (tanding, 
and they cloud our diſcernment. It muſt 
alſo be remenibered, that change of mind is 
ſcarcely ever the reſult of ſudden convict.on, 
but almoſt univerſally produced by a flow 
and impereeptible progreſs. In the compli- 
cation of motives, then, by which our con- 
duct is governed, it is ſeldom poſſible, to 
aſcribe its proportion to the influence of 
each: and, though it were caly, we thould 
hardly be much inclined to fo unpleaſant a 
tak. Mr. Pitt was probably partly induced, 
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to this ſecond receſſion, from his original 
line of conduct, by the motive we ſtated in 
the former caſe. His converſion may be 
partly aſcribed, to the power exhibited in a. 
thouſand inſtances, of the faſcinating. man- 
ners of Mr. Pelham. And, I believe, the 


rebellion had, in ſome degree, the ſame in- 


fluence upon his comprehenſive ſoul, that 
it certainly had upon every weaker mind, 
to increaſe his loyalty, and improve his com- 
plaiſance. 


In the mean time, I have met with but 
one inſtance, in which he exhibited the re- 
mains of his old principles; and made wſe of 
that liberty, which Mr. Pelham indulged to 
all the ſervants of. the crown. He had ever 
pleaded for the reduction of our army, and 
the incrcaſc of our naval force. And in the 
ſeſſion of 1751, an amendment being mov- 
ed, to ſubſtitute 10, ooo inſtead of 8,000 
ſeamen, for the ſervice of the enſuing year, 


he ſtood up, and ſtrenuouſly ſupported it. 


ONE ſalutary meaſure particularly diſtin- 
guiſhed the preſent adminiſtration. Almoſt 
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to this ſecond receſſion, from his original 
line of conduct, by the motive we ſtated in 
the former caſe. His converſion may be 
partly aſcribed, to the power exhibited in a 
thouſand inſtances, of the faſcinating. man- 
ners of Mr. Pelham. And, I believe, the 
rebellion had, in ſome degree, the ſame in- 
fluence upon his comprehenſive ſoul, that 
it certainly had upon every weaker mind, 
to increaſe his loyalty, and improve his com- 
plaiſance. 


Ix the mean time, I. have met with but 
one inſtance, in- which he exhibited the re- 
mains of his old principles; and made wie of 
that liberty, which Mr. Pelham indulged to 
all the ſervants of the crown. He had ever 
pleaded for the reduction of our army, aud 
the increaſe of our naval force. And in the 
ſeſlion of 1751, an amendment being mov- 
ed, to ſubſtitute 10,000 inſtead of 8,000 
ſeamen, for the ſervice of the enfuing year, 


he ſtood up, and ſtrenuouſly ſupported it. 
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immediately upon the renewal of pezce, Mr. 
Pelham revived a part of the ſcheme of ſir 
John Barnard, for the reduction of the nati- 
onal debt; and, in the face of a thouſand 
obſtacles, carried it intg/ execution, with a 
firmneſs and a patriotiſm, that muſt always 
be mentioned to his honour. 


THE laſt years of this miniſter, owing to 
the death of the prince of Wales, became 
once more undiſturbed by oppoſition. Of 
conſequence, Mr. Pitt remitted his exertions 
in ſupport of adminiſtration, and fell back 
into that ſtare of neutrality, which he had 
obſerved, previous to the concluſion of the 
peace of 1748. The only thing, by Which 
he diſtinguiſhed himſelf, during this period, 
was the bringing in a bi, or the relicf of 
the penſioners of Chelſca hoſpital, and for 
aholiſhing the exorvitant uiury, by Which 
they. were - opprefied, He provided, that 
half a year's penſion ſhould always be paid in 
advance, and that the annuity itfelf ſhould 
be incapable of heing mortgaged. This re- 
gulation will ever remain a monument, of 
the diſtinguiſhed humanity of its author. 


was, 
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Bor events now began to prepare the way, 
for Mr. Pitt's acceſſion to that high employ- 
ment, in which he. acquitted himſelf with fo 
much perſonal honour, and ſo much to the 
glory and advantage of his country. Ame- 
rica had now, by inſenſible degrees, grown 
up to the higheſt importance. At the peace 
of Utrecht, when we gave the law to the firſt 
ſovereign in Europe, the boundaries of its 
moſt northern provinces were eſteemed, at 
once, ſo uncertain, and fo trifling in their 
conſequence z that their final ſettlement was 
referred to conferences, that were little at- 
tended to, and an arbitration, that was never 
concluded. At this time, the ſpirit of com- 
merce, in that part of the world, was riſen to 
its greateſt height. As the Freach have 
ever excelled us in adroitneſs, and the art of 


winning the affections, we had no other re- 


ſource, to put ourſclves upon a par with 
them, but that of compulſion. While they 


perſuaded the Indians, we carried our pur- 


poſes by force; and while they won, we ali- 
enated their affections. 
Ir 
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Ir would be abſurd to inſtitute an enqui- 
ry into which party was .in the right, when 
the object of both was certainly not right, 
but convenience. It would appear fill more 
abſurd, when we reflected, that the Indians 
were the true proprietors; and that we, on 
each ſide, were indeed no better, than rob- 
bers, fallen out about the ſpoil, that they had 
made upon the innocent and defenceleſs paſ- 
ſenger. But, whatever might be the ſenti- 
ments of either party, upon this head, they 
do not ſeem, at any time, to have exerted 
themſelves, to put matters in a train of ac- 
commodation. France deſired, under the 
name of peace, to continue her encroach- 
ments; and Great Britain, as uſual, began 
with temporiſing and delay, and concluded 


with haſtineſs and precipitation. 


Ix the beginning of this diſpute, Mr. Pel- 
ham died; fortunately perhaps for his own 
character; univerſally regretted by the nati- 
on. The miniſtry, that he left behind him, 
and that held their ground for ſome time 
after his death, were a body of weakneſs and 
inanity, almoſt without a parallel. The prin- 
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cipal figure in this groupe was the duke of 
Newcaſtle, brother to the deceaſed. His abi- 
lities were perhaps of the ſlendereſt form, 
that were ever hazarded in ſo important a 
ſtation. He was chiefly diſtinguiſhed, for 
his unkeigned attachment to the houſe of 
Brnnſwic, and as one of the leaders of the 
whig party. He was not however deficient, 
cither in pride, or ambition, It was his de- 
light, to be ſurrounded with a crowd of de- 
pendents, and to appear diſtrafted with a 
multiplicity of buſineſs. His manners were 
thoſe of buſtling importance. His judgment 
was confuſed, headlong, and abrupt. At 
the ſame time, he was perſonally diſintereſt- 
ed. And the partiality which every man 
feels for his own talents, may well be ſup- 
poſed, to hive hindered him from ſuſpecting, 
that the defire he felt to engroſs the direction 
of affairs, could poſſibly be productive of any 
detriment to his country. 


THE temper of this nobleman was exceed- 
ingly viſible in the meaſures, now adopted by 
adminiſtration. Foſtered by their weakneſs 
and indeciſion, the American diſpute got to 
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a head. And when it could be neglected no 


longer, they ran immediately into the oppo=- 
ſite extreme. Inſtead of ſending to the 


French court their peremptory and ultimate 
demands, they iſſued clandeſtine orders of 
repriſal; and held up Great Britain under 
the character of the pirates of Europe. And 
inſtead of directing the whole energy of go- 
vernment, to the increaſing our naval force, 
they employed themſelves in forming expen- 
ſive connections upon the continent, that 
could have no tendency, but to involve us in 
an unneceſſary, general war. 


Ar this juncture, and upon the meeting of 
parliament in November, 1755, Mr. Pitt 
and Mr. Fox, the paymaſter general, and ſe- 
cretary at war, put themſelves at the head 
of oppolition.z and attacked the treatics, 
lately concluded with Ruſſia and Heſle Caſ- 
ſel, with an energy and ſpirit, that ſeemed 
altogether irreſiſtible. No two characters 
could be more diſſimilar. But they agreed 
in this, the being both of them actuated by 
an uncontroulable ſpirit of ambition. They 
were ſenſible, that the preſent miniſtry could 
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not ſtand long. By puſhing them down the 
precipice, they expected to advance them- 
ſelves upon their ruins. And indeed it was 
impoſlible for both of them to be diſappoint- 
ed. Accordingly Mr, Fox became ſecretary of 
ſtate, and oſtenſible prime miniſterz and 
Mr. Pitt, and Mr. Legge, who had joined in 


his oppoſition, were commanded to reſign 
their reſpective employments. 


THnovGn, by this ſtep, the hands of go- 
vernment acquired a temporary addition of 
ſtrength, yet neither was the ſpirit of par- 
liamentary oppoſition much diminiſhed, nor 
the conduct of forcign affairs at all altered. 
The ſucceeding campaign in America was al- 
together inactive. The adminiſtration ſeem- 
ed wholly engroſſed by their fears. And the 
government of France, underſtanding their 
weak fide, marched ſeveral bodies of troops 
to the coaſt of our channel, and ſtudiouſly 
adopted the appearance of an intended inva- 
ſion ; while their real attack was turned up- 
on the ſide of Minorca. The ſtratagem had 
had all the effe& its moſt ſanguine friends 


could have wiſhed, Great Britain was im- 
G 
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mediately deluged with Heſſian and Hano- 
verian auxiliaries; while the devoted iſland, 
was, in a manner, utterly forgotten, But 
the events that chiefly diſtinguiſhed this 
year, and were alone laſting in their conſe- 
quences, were the alliances concluded be- 
tween France and Auſtria on the one hand, 
and Great Britain and Pruſſia on the other. 


Ir the two contendiug powers in Ame— 
Tica, were inſpired with an inſatiable luſt of 
gainz much more were the two great ſtates 
of Germany, poſſeſſed with a moſt reſtleſs 
ſpirit of ambition. The loſs of Sileſia per- 
petually haunted the reflections, and diſturb- 
ed the repoſe of the empreſs; while her il- 
luſtrious antagoniſt appeared not to remain 
contented with his acquiſition. He probably 
looked forward to ſome object, of which 
perhaps himſelf had no determined idea, but 
which has certainly never been perfectly un- 
derſtood by the world. With theſe diſpoſi- 
tions, they only waited for an opportunity to 
declare themſelves. And this opportunity 


was furniſhed by the mutual cabals of the 


courts of Verſailles and London. The for- 


Ky 
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mer underſtood too well our ſovereign's pre- 
dilection for his German dominions, not to 
foreſee their advantage, in diſtracting the at- 
tention, and dividing the force of their ene- 
my, by an attack upon Hanover. 


— 


Fo ſome time, it was uncertain, which 
of the Germanic powers ſhould unite with 
which of the maritime ones. Never did 
any war commence in ſuch a medley of con- 
tradictory treaties. Auſtria had been our 
old ally, and, preſuming upon her friend- 
ſhip, we bad engaged the Ruſhans to make 
- a Giverſion in her favour. At the ſame time, 
we refuſed to concur with her in her views 
upon Sileſia, and by that means forced her 
into the arms of France. The king of 
Pruſſia, proteſting againſt the admiſſion of 
any foreign troops? into the empire, ſeemed 
to our miniſters to open a door to a more 
intimate connexion, He was not backward 
to embrace the propofals, that were made 

him. And thus we exchanged our old and 
natural ally, for a prince, who muſt be ſup- 
ported by an enormous ſubſidy, and whoſe 


friendſhip could never afford us the ſmalleſt 
C 2 
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advantage. We paved the way to a freſh 
example of thoſe ſingular confederacies ; not, 
of many ſmaller powers to reduce one over- 
grown one; but of ſeveral, the greateſt 
powers upon earth, combined for the de- 
ſtruction of one ſtate, ſmall in extent, and 
ſhallow in its reſources. 


In the mean time, theſe proceedings, how- 
ever injudicious, were perhaps too compli- 
cated for the level of popular deciſion. But 
the loſs of Minorca blew up the flame of na- 
tional reſentment to its higheſt pitch. By a 
train of infidious arts, the miniſtry were able 
td throw the weight of it, in a good-mea- 
ſure, off themſelves, upon the admiral they 
had employed. Accordingly he was ſoon 
after ſacrificed, in a manner, which what- 
Ever may be the opinion we form of the me- 
rits of his conduct, was undoubtedly diſ- 
graceful to the nation, and infamous to the 
perſons concerned. And, after all, the ad- 
miniſtration remained ſo unpopular, that 
Mr. Fox ſoon after thought proper to reſign. 
The motive of his conduct was ſuppoſed, to 
be» an unwillingneſs to bear the odium of 


FO 
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meaſures, in the forming of which he was al- 
lowed very little ſhare. He probably thought 
this embarraſſment not unfavourable to his 
views, and threw up his employment, with 
the hope of ſpeedily reſuming it, upon more 
advantageous terms. 


Or the aumerous diſciples of ſir Robert 
| Walpole, Mr. Fox was the individual that 
moſt reſembled him. He however finally 
became more unpopular than that miniſter 
ever was. His manners had ſomething. leſs 
of the plauſible; and his temper, eſpecially 
towards the cloſe of his life, was infinitely 
more rapacious. In his turn of mind, how- 
ever, there appeared ſomething, leſs diſtant 
from the character of a great miniſter. 


Uros the remoral of this principal prop, 
the whole ſtructure of adminiſtration fell to 
pieces. Thoſe, who had ſo long retained 
their influence in the cabinet, thought pro- 
per, at leaſt in appearance, to retire from 
the direction of affairs. And Mr. Pitt, and 
Mr. Legge, the two moſt popular characters 


in Britain, were now admitted into the re- 
C 3 
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ſponſible offices of government. But as, on 
the one hand, it was not intended, to cede 
to them the power of adminiſtration; ſo on 
the other, they were found in no degree 
adapted to the purpoſes deſigned. They 


were, as it ſhould ſeem, too freſh from op- 


poſition, They could not immediately adopt 
the pliant manners of a court, or lay afide 
thoſe principles, to which they had been in- 
debted for their popularity. They were not 
of a temper, to ſubmit to be the tools, or the 
ſcapegoats of an interior cabinet. They had 
too high a ſenſe of the conſequence they had 
acquired, lightly or inconſiderately to facri- 
tice it. Accordingly they oppoſed, both in 
council and in parliament, every meaſure, 
however patroniſed, that they apprehended 
pernicious. And even their conceſſions, for 
conceſſions, it muſt be owned, they made, 
came with ſo ill a grace, and were ſo clogged 
by the conditions, that accompanied them, 
that they tended rather to irritate, than to 
reconcile. 


Tux efficient miniſters, tired of perpetual 
thwartipg, and convinced, that their ar- 
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rangement muſt prove abortive, ſpared no 
pains, to prepoſſeſs their againſt his new ſer- 
vantsz and determined, at all events, to ex- 
pel them from the government. It 


ſhould ſeem that the king had long ſince 


coneeived a prejudice againſt Mr. Pitt. 
Though it had been frequent, to appoint 
the paymaſter-gencral one of the lords of 
regency, during the king's abſence upon the 
continent, this had never been done, while 
Mr. Pitt held that office; and even, in one 
inſtance, the ſecretary at war had been ap- 
pointed, in nner, over his head. This 
celebrated commoner had almoſt uniformly 
oppoſed thoſe continental meaſures, to which 
his ſovereign was known to:be ſo much at- 
tached; and, as his language was vigorous 
and deciſive, it probably left an impreſſion 
vpon the royal breaſt. And undoubtedly 
thoſe, who immediately ſurrounded the 
throne, had taken care to repreſent him, 
as haughty, impcrious and uncourtierly. 
They even intimated their ſuſpicions of his 
loyalty. Thus artfully undermined, he was 
once more honoured with the royal com- 


mand to reſign, Mr. Legge, earl Temple, 
C 4 
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whoſe ſiſter he had lately married, and ma- 
ny other of his friends, accompanied him in 
his retreat. Their country remained, for 
near three months, in the very heat of war, 
abſolutely deſtitute of any regular admini- | 
ſtration. 


/ 


IT is truly wonderful, that a fet of men, 
weak, timid, incapable and raſh, beyond ex- 


ample, not contented with their influence in 


the diſpoſal of places and penſions, ſhould 
have continued thus obſtinately ſet, upon re- 


taining the direction of a complicated and 


moſt perilous war. For more than two 
years, they had exhibited an unvaried ſcene 
of defeat and diſhonour. They had reduc- 


ed their country to the brink of deſtruction. 


And, at the fame time, by their cabals at 
home, they had cauſed the ſpirit of party to 
be every where ſubſtituted for the ſpirit of 
patriotiſm. The more imminent were the 
diſtreſſes of Britain, the more irreconcileable 
were the faQions, that divided it. 


. 
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C AAP. 6 


Coalition of parties. — Mr. Pitt's adminiſtra- 
tion. — Progreſs of the war.—Campaign of 
1759. —Fruitleſs negociations of peace. 


Turn ſituation of Mr. Pitt, at this criſis, 
was, in one reſpect, more extraordinary, and 
more honourable, than any of thoſe, by 
which the latter part of his hiſtory was diſ- 
tioguiſhed. Without any practical know- 
ledge of his abilities; and attracted only, by 
his conſummate eloquence, his ſingular di. 
ſintereſtedneſs, and the ſuppoſed purity of 
his views; the people of England united to 
look up to him, as to the perſon, in whom 
they confided, for the ſalvation of their 


country. 


Tu whole nation ſcemed to rife up, as 
one man, in vindication of the character of 
the exiled patriots. The moſt reſpectable 
Cities and corporations preſented them with 


the freedom of m reſpective bodies; and 
* 
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addreſſes were ſcnt up from all parts of the 
kingdom, ſoliciting their reſtoration to their 
reſpective employments. It were, at once, 
difficult, and unintereſting, to trace the ſteps, 
by which the ſubſequent coalition was effec- 
ted. Suffice it to. ſay, that Rlr. Pitt was 
again reſtored to the office of ſecretary of 
ſtate; the duke of Newcaſtle was placed at 
the head of the treaſury ; and Mr. Fox was 
gratified with the appointment of pay maſter- 
general. Each of them brought in his re- 
ſpective friends; and thus the three great 
parties, into which government was rent, 
were happily brought, in ſome manner, to 
co-operate for the weltare of their country. 


IT is, at this. moment, that Mr. Pitt's ad- 
miniſtration properly commences. During. 
the ſhort time he had before held the ſcals, 
his influence in the cabinet appears to have 
been very ſmall; and it would perhaps be 
difficult, to lay our hand upon that meaſure 
of government, which properly originated 
with him. Now he aſſumed, not by his 
influence with the ſovereign, but by his po- 


pularity with the nation, that aſcendancy. in 


our public councils, which Lord Carteret 


* 
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had formerly enjoyed, under more hoſtile 

auſpices, and with lefs happy conſequences. 


As it is by this period of the life of lord 
matham, that his public merit is principally 
to be eſtimated, we ſhall doubtleſs be excu- , 
fable here, if we run out into greater length, 
or more frequent reflections, than upon any 
other part of our ſubject. We have ſeen, 
in the cxample of lord Carteret, how unſuc- 
ceſs ful a coalition uſually, proves. We ſhall 
lee, in the preſent, a coalition, ſucceeding 
beyond all reaſonable expectation ; the moſt 
heterogeneous ingredients, and the utmolt 
harmony. But it is from the former, and 


not the latter, that a general rule is to be 


geduced. A thouſand circumſtances com- 
bine to render the preſent a ſingular caſe. 
Both the other parties had made their trial, 
and may be ſuppoſed to have been, in ſome 
meaſure, convinced of their incapacity. And 
the abilitics of Mr. Pitt, were palpably ſuch, 
as, by no means, to afford ground for a ge- 
neral concluſion. Any principle may doubt- 
leſs be puſhed too far. At the fame time, 
it muſt be owned, that moderate abilities, 


at leaſt, may be moſt effectually exerted in 
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connexion j and that man muſt be ſingular- 
ly formed, who cannot meet with thoſe, 
whoſe general principles of government co- 
incide with his own, and with whom he can 
honeſtly concur in the uſual tenor of their 
conduct. Truly pitiable is the country, that 
cannot afford an adminiſtration of honeſt 
views, and uniform principles; or that has 
not virtue enough left to ſupport ſuch an ad- 


miniſtration, againſt the oppoſition of the in- 


tereſted, and the cabals of faction! 


THe firſt ſtep Mr. Pitt made, was to give 
up thoſe principles, which had led him to. 


oppoſe a continental war; and to fall impli- 


citly into the views of his ſovercign. It may 
be alleged in his excuſe, that the alliances 
were already made, and the war had affumed 
its form, before he was called to the head of 
affairs. He may be ſuppoſed to have been 
partly actuated, by a ſentiment of generoſity 
for the king of Pruſlia; upon whom tlie 
meaſures of his predeceſſors had contributed 


to bring a combination of the moſt powerful 


ſtates in- Europe, and whom it would now be 
cruel to deſert. And, above all, he proba- 
bly found this to be the alternative; that he 
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muſt either ſerve his country in the way 
preſcribed him, or not ſerve her at all. A 
contmcntal war would inevitably be proſe- 
cuted. At any rate, it was pernicious. If 
proſecuted without popularity, and without 
abilities, it muſt be deſtructive. If carricd 
on with unznimity and energy, it might be 
productive of glory, if not of advantage, and 
the impending ruin be warded oF. 


Bur why ſhould we endeavour to conceat 
the truth? Mr. Pitt, I have already ſaid, 
was poſſcſſed with a ſpirit of boundleſs am- 
bition. As the leading trait, by which he 
had hitherto been diſtinguiſhed, was elo- 
quence, it was the gown, that ſcemed deſtin- 
ed for the icenc of his renown. His ambi- 
tion was not ſublervient to the deſire of lux- 
ury and eaſ:; he was diſintereſted. The 
mere poſſeſſion of power was not calculated 
to gratify it. Upon power, plodding, uſe- 
eis, torpid and ſupine, he looked down with 
contempt. It mult be gilded with the rays 
of glory; it mult be ſtamped with the dig- 
nity of patriotiſm; or it was not worth his 
acceptance. 
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Tür RE are but two ways, in which for 
the miniſter of a free country to acquire to 
himſelf immortal honour. By renovating 
the vigour of its original conſtitution, by 
counteracting the tide of venality and cor- 
ruption, and erccting new mounds againſt 
the encroachments of deſpotiſm. This ſcems 
to have. been the path, that Mr. Pitt Grit 
chalked out to himiclift, For that end, with 
the unconqucrable ſpirit of a Roman, he 
ſet himſelf to oppole the deſtructive ſyſtem 


of Walpole. Too happy Britain, had the 


abilities of thy firſt and nobleſt ſtateſinan been 


"yn employed ! 


Bor riper years and maturcr deliberation 
taught him, that his country was too far ad- 
vanced in imbecility, to make the execution 
of his firſt: ſcheme probable ; that circum- 
ſtances were by no means favourable; and 
that nothing, at any rate, but great and 
marked calamities, could be expected to 
awaken her from her ſlumber. And there 
yet remained afiother path open. A path 
too, that led to more certain, more immedi- 
ate, more undivided applauſe. He might ex- 
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change the cold had of reform, and the auſ- 
tere ſpirit of independence, for the brilliancy 
of ſuccel3 againſt a foreign enemy, and for 
the trophies of conqueſt. Britain was once 
again plunged. in a complicated war, and 
ſeemed advancing with haſty ſteps to her ruin. 
Himſelf had almoſt paſicd the meridian of 
bis life. Like Themiſtocles, the trophies of 
his anceſtors would not let him Ceep; and, 
like Cæſar, he wept to think, how many had 
cloſed a carcer of honour, at a period of life, 
at which he had done little to diſtinguith 
himſelf. Now he felt was the criſis of his 
fate. Now he muſt rife to glory, or fall for 
ever Cown the ſtream of oblivion. He ſnatch- 
edle ruling helm. He ſilenced the cabals 
of a rival, ana the difcontents of the governed. 
He braved the tempeſts of the deep. 


ONE of the firſt meaſures of his adminiſ- 
tration was the expedition againſt Rochfort. 
Though carried on with a ſecrecy, that had 
hitherto been thought incompatible with the 
nature of our government, it proved in the 
end moſt deſpicably abortive. In the mean 


time, the Hanoverian army, under the duke 
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of Cumberland, was compelled to ſurrender. 
The campaign in America was wholly ſpent 
in the forining of plays, in order afterwards 
to reject them; and the largeſt and beſt ap- 
pointed army, that. continent had. ever feen,. 
was kept in total inaftion. Thus the cam- 
paign of 1757 cloſed, like the campaign of 
1756, without any thing being done, corre- 
ſpondent to the public expectations. 


Pop LAR applauſe is in its very nature in- 
conſtant; and what had now happened, were 
enough, to have damned the reputation of 
any other man. The changing. of fides, in 
order to the coming into power, muſt ever 
be diſreputable. The officers, that had been 
ſent againſt the French coaſt, made no ſcru- 
ple to impute the failure of their enterpriſe, 
to its having been originally formed upon in- 
ſufficient intelligence. And, though it does 
Not appear,. that Mr, Pitt had any immediate 
concern in the other buſineſs of the cam- 
paign; yet the coincidence of times often pre- 
vents an attention to a circumſtance, like 
this, among the vulgar. But. fame, in the 
preſent inſtance, as if to vindicate her cha- 
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racter, did not once deſert her favourite. 
All Mr. Pitt's apologies were admitted ; his 
preparations for another campaign cheerfully 
concurred in; and the popular expectations 
once more became, as ſanguine as ever. 


Bo r if the diſappointment did not ſtrong- 
ly affect the public, it however funk deep 
into the ſpirit of Mr. Pitt. In public he 
complained loudly of the military command- 
ers; and lamented, that ſcarcely a man 
could be found, with whom the execution 
of a plan of enterpriſe and peril, could with 
confidence be truſted. With himſelf, he 
doubtleſs reflected, whether the failure of 
ſucceſs, in any degree, remained with him. 
He was not afraid to ſee his errors; and he 
had too much ſpirit, not to wiſh, by the 
miſtakes of the paſt, to improve his conduct 
for the future. I believe, the charge 
brought againſt him, by the commanders at 
Rochfort, of the ſuperficiality of his intelli- 
gence, was, in ſome degree, founded. Ac- 
cordingly he probably felt its juſtice z and 
laboured, with unwearied ardour, to remove 
it; till, at length, he perfected a degree of 
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information, that was perhaps ſuperior, to 
what had ever been obtained in this, or any 
other courc in Europe. In a word, he felt his 
| abilities; he ſaw the theatre in which he was 
placed; the eyes of the nation, the eyes of 
the world animated him; and he burned to 
fignaliſe himſelf, in a manner, worthy of the 
hopes he had excited. 


From the peace of Utrecht, to the mo- 
ment, in which I am writing, the character 
of Britain has been entirely different, from 
what the annals of former ages have exhibit- 
ed her. The national debt has drained her 
reſources. The influence of corruption has 
enervated her ſpirit. Ruin and imbecility 
have crept upon her with inceſſant, unob- 
ſerved ſteps. It is the glory of Mr. Pitt, to 
have changed the ſcene, Like the comet, 
he ſpread a tranfitory ſplendour over the 
proſpect, and drew a ſtream of luſtre in his 
train. Hitherto our councils had been weak, 
inconſtant and contradiftory. Our exertions 
had been impotent. In peace we were de- 
ſpiſcd. In war we were baffled, defeated, 
and diſgraced. The preſent war had indeed 
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begun in unmeaning precipitation, In its 
' progreſs we were paſſive. We did not ſo 
properly refit, We ſuffered whatever the 


enemy ſaw fit to inflict upon us. 


Never was the great ſcene of things ſo 
ſuddenly ſhifted, as in the inſtance before 
us. Whatever comprehenſive genius, ex- 
tended intelligence, deep political know- 
ledge, and indefatigable induſtry could ef- 
fect, was ours. From torpid ſupineneſs, we 
aſtoniſhed the enemy with unremitted aCti- 


* vity. Not a ſhip, not a man, was ſuffered 


to remain unemployed. Europe, America, 
Africa felt the influence of Mr. Pitt's cha- 
rafter in an inſtant. His glory, in the mean 
time, advanced, like a regular fabric. Gra- 
dual in its commencement, it however, diſ- 
covered, to the diſcerning eye, a grandeur 
of deſign, and promiſed the moſt magnifi- 
cent effect. By degrees, it diſcloſed beauty, 
utility and majeſty; it outſtretched the eye 
of the ſpeQator, and hid its head among the 
clouds. 
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TrHouGH the preceding year had been: 
unaccompanied with any ſucceſſes to the 
Britiſh arms; it is however the moſt bril- 
liant period in the hiſtory of our illuſtrious 
ally, He commenced it with a conſiderable 
victory, which was ſucceeded by a ſtill more. 
conſiderable, and apparently decifive, defeat. 
But, like Antinous, he roſe more dreadful 
from his fall, and cloſed the year with the 
ſucceſſes of Roſbach and Liſſa; ſucceſſes, 


that ſeemed to wither the everlaſting lau- 


rels of an Alexander. Such is the ſtory of 


this period: and, as a contemporary writer 
has expreſſed it, “It is not the ſtory of a 
„ century; it is the account of a ſingle came 


© paign,” 


Tre victories of Frederic enabled the 


Hanoverian army to renew their hoſtilities, 
The French general, in uſing his ſuperiority, 
had laid aſide the principles, both of policy, 
and humanity; and the time was now come 
for him to feel the reſentment of thoſe, up- 
on whom he had trampled. No occaſional com-- 
pact can annihilate the external rights of bu- 


manity. Even the ſurrender in queſtion, 
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had been made upon mutual conditions: and 
neither party had certainly a right to the ad- 
vantages, ftipulated in his favour ; _ unleſs, 
on his fide, he punctually fulfilled the con- 
ditions, that were made in behalf of his ad- 
verſary. In the mean time, the cauſe of the 
allies did not now ſeem more favoured of 
Juſtice, than of fortune. They expelled 
the enemy from their own territories, and 


purſued them into the kingdom of France 
itſelf. 


For the reſt, the campaign of 1758 was 
chequered with victory and defeat. We 
conquered the French ſettlements on the 
coaſt of Africa; we loſt Fort St. David's in 
the Eaſt-Indies. We ſubdued Loviſbourg 
and the ifland of Cape Breton; we were re- 
pulſed with loſs at Ticonderoga. In our 


predatory expeditions, we were victorious at 
Cherbourg; we were defeated at St. Cas. 


IT ſeems to me, that theſe expeditions 
ought not to be paſſed over without animad- 
verſion. 'They undoubtedly manifeſted vi- 
gour and ſpirit. They, in ſome meaſure, 
anſwered the ends, for which they were de- 
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figned. But they exhibit war in its moſt 
horrid form. It were viſionary, in theſe 
ſcenes of rapine, to expect to reſtrain them, 
merely to the deſtruction of the implements 
of offence. They will ever fall, with the 
greateſt ſeverity, upon the innocent and un- 
refiſting. War muſt be conſidered, by the 
ſoul of humanity, as the ſcourge ot human 
kind. Her laws, if we are to credit the ex- 
poſitions of them, that have recently been 
made by men, who would be thought ſkilful 
in the ſcience, may be brought to counte- 
nance every wantonneſs, and every barbari- 
ty. But humanity looks above this. What- 
ever gives new ruggedneſs to the horrid 
ſcene, and a wider ſpread to the field of 
blood, ſhe will ever regard with unmingled 


abhorrence. 


Tu memory of the ſubſequent campaign 
will certainly never be eraſed from the minds 
of its contemporaries. It was one tiflue of 
victory. It was diſtinguiſhed by the battle 
of Minden, the moſt conſiderable action in 
the courſe of the German war. In it, we 


acquired that aſcendancy in the Eaſt-Indies, 
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which we have ever ſince been enabled to 
maintain. We captured the ifland of Gua- 
daloupe, one of the moſt valuable of the 
French ſugar plantations. We ſubdued the 
fortreſs of Niagara, and poſſeſſed ourſelves 
without oppoſition of Ticonderoga and Crown 
Point. 


Bur the moft illuſtrious action of the 
whole war, was the ſiege of Quebec. This was 
the chief object of the enemy's attention, and 
the central point of the Britiſh operations. 
Miniſtry have been cenſured for ſending a force 
of only 7000 men, againſt a place ſtrong by 
nature, defended with a numerous garriſon, 
and covered by an army, whoſe numbers did 
not fall ſhort of 10,000; and for placing a 
principal ſtreſs upon the junction of diſtant 
armies, which, to ſay the leaſt, was in the 
higheſt degree difficult. But, if this part of 
their conduct was thought to ſavour of raſh- 
neſs, every voice, joined to approve of the 
choice they made of a commander. Never 
were operations conducted with ſo much 
gallantry and fpirit. Indeed the ſucceſs of 
the expedition appeared to have been entire- 
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ly owing to the general, that conducted it. 
Convinced of the hazardous nature of his 
enterpriſe, he trod upon the very verge of 
prudent daring, without being guilty of one 
act of uſeleſs temerity. He could not con- 
tent himſelf with the cold conſolation of 
having done his duty. Repulſed in the out- 
ſet, his chagria preyed upon his animal 
frame, and brought on a dangerous fever. 
He buried himſelf in ſollitude; expreſſed 
his diſappointment in frequent fighs ; and 
declared, that he would never return with- 
out ſucceſs, to be expoſed to the cenſure of 


an ignorant and ungrateful populace. At 


length he retrieved his health; renewed his 
efforts; ſurmounted every obſtacle, both of 
nature and art; and expired in the arms of 
victory. Generous, happy ſpirit ! thy me- 
mory ſhall ever live in the gratitude of thy 
country, and diſtant ages ſhall imbibe gaVan- 
try and heroiſm from thy example! 


In the mean time, the French thought to 
turn the tables upon us, and, in their turn, 
threatened our coaſts with an invaſion. But, 
in this deſign, they were completely baffled, 
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A great part of their preparations were de- 
ſtroyed in the bombardment of Havre; and 
two conſiderable fleets, which they had deſ- 
tined for the execution, were beaten, one in 
the Mediterranean, and the other off the 
ifland of Belleiſle. Their navy was, in a 
manner, annihilated. And, to cloſe the 
ſcene, they were obliged to ſtop payment up- 
on twelve different branches of their national 
debt. Never was one year crowded with fo 


brilliant ſucceſſes. Not an enterpriſe failed. 
The military glory of Britain roſe to its 


higheſt pitch. While our wealth was pour- 
ed, without reſtraint, into the inſatiable re- 
ceptacle of Germany; one would have 
thought, in contemplating our national and 
naval operations, that our whole ſtrength 
and utmoſt efforts had been centered there. 


FroM this period however, the operations 
of war were relaxed. The campaign in 
America amounted fimply to a well-con- 
certed and fortunate purſuit of the objects 
of the preceding, and was cloſed with the 
total reduction of the province of Canada. 
In the Weſt-Indies we were entirely inactive. 
D 
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At home, we diſtinguiſhed ourſelves. only, 
by the deſtruction of a ſmall remnant of the 
French fleet under Thurot, and by freſh pre- 


parations for a ſecret expedition, which was 


afterwards laid aſide. 


Two reaſons may be aſſigned for our re- 
miſſneſs. The firſt was the deſire of peace. 
Mr. Pitt has been repreſented by his ene- 
mies, as a man of blood; reſtleſs, and per- 
turbed ; whoſe element was war, and his 
delight commotion and tempeſt. It is in- 
deed natural enough to imagine, that his 
High fpirit and ever-active temper ſhould, 
upon ſome occaſions, have given him too 
ſtrong a bias towards violent counſels, He 
was not, it may be, apt to balance, with ſuf- 
ficient accuracy, our provocations and our 
reſources. And he ſeems to have conceiv- 
ed, that the nice ſenſe of honour, which 
animates a private individual, to repel an in- 
ſult, under whatever diſadvantages, is alſo 
commendable in the diſputes of mighty 
Nates, and the affairs of millions. Nature 
had, in a great meaſure, diſqualified him for 
2 temporiſer. And it may perhaps be al- 
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lowed, that he was ſomewhat too haughty 
in his tone, and too oftentatious of ſuperi- 
ority, in his tranſactions with foreign mi- 
niſters. 


THESE conceſhons however muſt be un- 
derſtood with certain allowances. If he 
were, in ary Caſe, led aſide from the paths 
of rectitude, it ſeems uniformly to have been, 
by the natural ſuperiority and warmth of his 
temper. In principle, he certainly preferred 
the ſubſtantial proſperity of his country to 
the moſt brilliant victories. And, accord- 
ingly, we ſhall find, in many inſtances, his 
temper ſubjected to his better judgment. It 
was, upon this ground, that he approved the 
peace of 1748. It was, upon this ground, 
that he acted in the matter before us. His 
heart bled for the diſaſters of war; and he 
beheld, with equal aſtoniſhment and regret, 
the great expence, that it occaſioned. He 


perceived, at once, that every object, that 


the moſt ſanguine ambition could deſire, was 
inſured to us by the ſucceſſes of 1759. And 
he placed himſelf in that ſituation, which, in 


the former inſtance, had reflected as much 
D 2 
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honour, as could be derived, upon the feeble. 


Louis; of being the firſt to hold forth, in 
the very centre of conqueſt, the offers -of - 
conciliation. For the preſent however, theſe 


offers had no conſequence. 


TE other cauſe of our remiſſneſs is leſs 


"honourable to my hero. The war became 


every day more and more Germaniſed. Freſh 


reinforcements were poured, without reſ- 
traint upon the continent, and our attention 


Jeemed diverted to that ſingle object. Mr. 
Pitt undertook to perſuade the houſe of 
commons, and, as it ſhould ſeem, not with- 
out ſome degree of ſuccels, that this was the 
proper field for weakening the French pow- 
er; and that America was conquered in the 
plains of Weſtphalia. «© So much eaſier is 
*« it,” ſays my lord Cheſterfield* « to miſ- 
ce hog the people, than to perſuade them to 


« the purſuit of their real intereſts.” 


THouGH the firſt advances towards peace 


were ineffectual, they however paved the way 


for the negociation, that was drawn 6ut in- 


to length, and formed the principal buſineſs 
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of 1761. Our only military exertion, the 
capture of Belleiſle,, was a link in the 
chain; and was deſigned to form one of the 
compenſations in the intended exchange. 
By the advances we had made, we gained 
ſome credit for moderation with the neutral 
powers. France therefore was willing to 
take a ſimilar ſtep. Her diſtreſſes were real; 
and ſhe probably was not averſe to come to 
a ſerious concluſion, provided the conceſ- 
ſions, required of her, were not too morti- 
fying. She hoped at worſt, like Louis the 
fourteenth in the war of queen Anne, to 
diſplay her own reaſonablencſs, and make 
the haughtineſs of Engiand offenſive in the 
eyes or gurope. And ite had a yet fur- 
ther, and more ſecret purpoſe to anſwer. 
She had been, for ſome time, not without 
a ſhare of ſucceſs, forming cabals in the 
court of the new king of Spain. They were 
come to a pretty good underftanding- And, 
by this ſtep, fhe hoped to put a finiſhing 
hand to the buſineſs. 


Tux firſt proceedings, on her ſide, were 


fair, open and honourable, On ours, we 
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preſerved dignity, without, at any time, lo- 
ſing fight of moderation and humanity. The 
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patriotiſm of the ſecretary ſufficiently diſ- 
poſed him to peace; and, more than once, 
he receded from his firſt demands, in de- 
ference to the opinion of his fellow miniſters. 
His manners indeed were firm, and his tem- 
per unſubmitting. But, in the ſubſtantial 
part of the buſineſs, his conduct was une x- 
ceptionable. In a word, every thing bore 
the moſt auſpicious appearance. of 


Ar this time, a memorial, in behalf of the 
king of Spain, relative to ſuch points, as are 
uſually to be found in diſpute among pougrs, 
whoſe commercial intereſts interfere, was 
put into Mr. Pitt's hands by the French mi- 
niſter. It was altogether unprecedented and 
extraordinary, to ſee a propoſal, for accom- 
modating diſputes between. friendly powers, 
coming through the channel of an enemy. 
It was alarming with reſpect to Spain. It 
gave the juſteſt reaſon to ſuſpect the ſincerity 
of the French advances, Accordingly, 
though the negociation was continued, all 
confidence and good humour were loſt. The 
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ſole deſign of cither party was to throw the 
blame of the final breach upon their adver- 
fary. 


Tux two points upon which we oſtenſibly 
ſeparated were theſe. The one, the reſto- 
ration of the captures we had made, before 
the declaration of war. In this claim the” 
French were determined, and they ſupported 
it with very forcible and ſtriking arguments. 
A ceſſion of this nature, at a time, in which 
we could dictate the terms of accommodation, 
had been a glorious ſacrifice to the laws of 
reaſon and humanity. But, in this light, it 
did not appear to Mr. Pitt. The other 
point of difference, reſpected our allies. 
France propoſed a neutrality in the empire, 
but refuſed to give up the conqueſts ſne had 
made upon Pruſſia, and which ſhe profeſſed 
to hold in truſt for the empreſs. The pro- 
poſition for a ſeparate peace had come from 
the Engliſh ſecretary: but he rejected that 
for a neutrality, as an attempt upon the good 
faith of his country; and peremptorily in- 
ſiſted upon the demands for reſtitution. 
This was a matter of delicate adiuſtment in 
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any caſe. In the preſent cold and ſuſpicious 
temper of the two courts, the adjuſtment 
was abſolutely impracticable. The negociati- 
ons were finally broken of; and we ſeparated 
with a humour, more adverſe, and intenti- 
ens, more hoſtile, than ever. 
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C HAP. . IV. - 


Origin of the war with Spain. Decth of 3 
ting George the ſecand.——Cabils o lord Bute. - 
—— Mr. Pitt reſigns.—Critique bis 


edminiſtrutton. 


Mz. Pitt had, in the mean time, called 
upon the Spaniſh ambaſſador, to diſavow the 
memorial of the French negociator. He 
' avowed it in the moſt offenſive- terms; he 
avowed the union; that ſubſiſted between the 
two courts; and extolled the generouſneſs 
and fincerity of the French advances. Mr. 


Pitt then wrote, upon the ſame ſubjeR, to 
our ambaſſador at the court of Madrid. He 
repreſented the memorial, as offenſive and 
inſolent. At the ſame time, he directed the 
miniſter, in caſe he ſhould perceive a diſpo- 
fition in that court, to- explain away their 
concern in the buſineſs; with readineſs and 
addreſs, to adapt himfelf to fo defirable a 
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circumſtance ;. and to open to the Spaniards 
as handſome a retreat, as poſſible. The an- 
ſwer from Madrid, though accompanied 
with thoſe profeſſions of amity, which, in 
political tranſactions, ſeem ever to be moſt 
carefully employed, upor the eve of a decla- 
ration of war, was not a whit more ſatisfac- 
tory, than that, which had been given by 
their ambaſſador here. In the mean time, 
Mr. Pitt had received the moſt undoubted 
intelligence of the concluſion of the cele- 
brated family compact. This alliance, which 
fell little hort of a union of the monarchies, 
ſeemed almoſt alone ſufficient, to authoriſe a 
rupture, when it was become, in a manner, 
impoſſible, to diſtinguiſh between the two 
powers. 


TRE fituation I have deſcribed, formed a 
new era in the theatre of contention. Like 
a lion, who repeatedly urged, repeatedly de- 
laying to rouſe himſclf from his lumber, at 
length ariſes in his might; ſo majeſtic and 
terrible appeared the Britiſh miniſter. All 
temporiſing, all relaxation of the ſpirit of en- 
terprize was at an end. The energy and ac- 
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tivity, with which his adminiſtration had 
commenced, ſ:emed now redoubled. Thoſe 
vaſt conceptions, and that comprehenſive 
view, by which his character was diſtinguiſtt- - 
ed, animated him with ' renewed vigour, 
when he felt himſelf about to act upon a 
more extended ſcale. He determined to be 
be fore-hand with the enemy and to come to 
immediate action. He formed a plan for the 
ſci ure of the Spaniſh flota, upon which 
their revenue, in à great meaſure, depends. 
He ſeems even to have imagined a deſcent 
upon Cadiz. He inſtantly deſtined a conſi- 
derable force for the capture of Martinique; 
and he probably regarded this, as a prelude, 
to an attack upon the Spaniſh ſettlements in 
that part of the world. As all his concepti- 
ons were manly, he doubtleſs, in that cafe, 
would have begun with the moſt conſider- 
able, that of the Havannah. But a mine 
was, at this moment, ſprung, that diſperſed 
all his projects; and put an end to an admi- 
nitration, which had given luſtre, before un- 
known, to the honoured name of Britain, 
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Tux campaign of 1759 had dazzled the 
people of England. The campaign of 1760, 
leſs brilliant and active, reſtored them to 
their ſenſes. They began to reflect on the 


nature of that continental war, in which 


they were involved. They could not forget, 


that Mr. Pitt had heretofore been its 


warmeſt opponent. His fervid, cauſtic ſtile 
of cloquence, that made fo laſting an impreſ- 
ſion upon his auditors, was little calcuhted 
for a man, verſatile and uncertain in his po- 
litical principles. They recollected the time, 
when he had declared with an energy, pecu- 
liarly his own, that he would never conſent 
to our ſparing “ a man,—no, not half a 
« man,” to maintain a continental quarrel in 
the fields of Germany. Independently of 
this circumſtance, they recollected the na- 
ture of thoſe continental connections, which 
had heretofore been ſo much the object of 
diſpute. They had all been confederacies of 
many conſiderable powers in Europe, to 
check the ambitious views of France. No 
man had dared to propoſe our engaging in 
ſuch a field, without that ſupport. No man 
had thought of oppoſing himſelf to any 
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thing, but our unneceſſarily taking the lead 
in the diſpute, and exerting ourſelves beyond 
the proportion of the reſt of the allies. 
What judgment then muſt they form of a 
caſe, in which Europe was fo far from being 
alarmed by the ambition of France, that all 
her moſt conſiderable powers combined in 
her favour? What judgment muſt they form 
of a caſe, in which we ſingh encountered 
them all; in which vidtory appeared unao- 
companicd with advantage, ad defeat was 
doubly deſtructive.— Add to chis, they could 
not but behold with regret the treafures, 
that were ſquandered upon tais uſeleſs ob- 
ject. Had the half of them been diverted 
into the line of maritime exertion, dur fuc- 
— ceſs, they believed, had been unbornded ; 
and a peace equally fpeedy and honouradle. 


Tur ſeeds of this kind of diſaffection were 
already diſſeminated, and there ſeemed no- 
thing wanting, but an able fiateſman, to 
turn them to his own adyantage. In the 
mean time, king George the ſecond, in com- 
plaiſance to whoſe prejudices the continental 
war had been undertaken, died. His reign 
had been long, and he died more advanced 
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in age, than any of his predeceſſors. Not- 
withſtanding which, he had the rare for- 
tune, of dying in the height of popular ve- 
neration, and was ſincerely regretted by the 
whole kingdom. He had few perſonal at- 
tachments to his miniſters. And, though 
Mr. Pitt was originally forced upon him, 
much againſt his inclination; yet the ſucceſs 
of his ſcheme at length effected a reconcile- 
ment; and he had the happineſs, to. be, at 
once, high in he favour of his ſovereign, and 
the object of ꝓplauſe and adoration to the 
people. 


THe predilection of one monarch, is raro- 
ly a recommendation to the good opinion of 
his ſtcceſſor. Mr. Pitt however, for the 
preſent, retained his ſituation. But the 
youig prince had a governor and a friend, 
who gave a ne turn to the politics of the 
Kinglom, and makes a conſpicuous figure in 
the hiſtory of the reign. It was the earl of 
Bute, His temper was recluſe and reſerved. 
The ſciences, to which he was attached, 
were thoſe, that conſiſt in cold and minute 
inveſtigation, He was heſitating, prevari- 
cating and timid; the qualities, that form 
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the diſcriminating character of a ſtudent. 
The library, and not, the cabinet, was the 
ſcene, for which nature had deſtined him. 
In the mean time, he was ſenſible to the 
goad of ambition. With that conceit of his 
own talents, which ſolitude is calculated to 
inſpire, he formed no leſs a plan, than to 
drive, from the helm of affairs, the moſt 


popular, —-I had almoſt faid, the ableſt mi- 


miſter,, by whom it was ever gnided ; and to 
ſeize, once for all, the government of a 
mighty kingdom. 


He began by turning to account that diſ- 
like, which was inſenſibly gaining ground, 
to the continental ſyſtem. He carefully diſ- 
ſeminated thoſe principles, and held forth 
his pupil, as the deliverer of England from 
ſo enormous a burden. In the next place, 
he examined the materials, of which the ad- 
miniſtration was compoſed. They were he- 
terogeneous and diſſimilar. Nothing, but 
the predominant abilities of Mr. Pitt, had 
held them together for ſo long a time. Of 
the two other leaders, Mr. Fox had a per- 
{onal animoſity to the ſecretary; and the 
duke of Newcaſtle looked back, with re- 
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gret, to the time, in which he had fo im- 


potently wielded the government of his 


country, without controul. The path of 
the favourite was, in this caſe, obvious and 


eaſy. He entered into an intimate connexion 
with Mr. Fox, who was too penetrating to 


be deceived, and whoſe ſkill in parlia-- 


mentary management would do him the. 
moſt effential ſervice. Of the duke of New- 
caſtle, weak and aſpiring, he bought the 
aſſiſtance, at a cheaper rate, by flattering 
the fond expectations he had formed from 


the fall of his rival. 


Tre influence of the ſecretary was now 
ſenſibly declining. One of the moſt ſtriking 
fymptoms, and which ought to have given 
him the moſt ſerious alarm, was the difmiſ- 
fion of his faithful aſſociate, Mr, Legge, from 
the ſuperintendency of the finances. But, 
as he had always acted alone, and not inliſt- 
ed himſelf in a party; ſo he ſeems never to 
have formed any violent attackments. He 
probably conſidered his influence, as of a 
ſpecies of its own, and neceſſarily uncontro- 


lable. The earl of Bute was, at the fame 
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time, appointed ſecretary of ſtate, together 
with Mr. Pitt. 


AT length, in the critical moment, in 
which his imagination was fired with its- 
largeſt, and moſt comprehenſive plan, he 
found himfelf ſuddenly and invincibly pre- 
vented. In the councils, that were held 
upon this buſineſs, he demonſtrated,' in a 
manner, he apprehended, the moſt incon- 
teſtible, the hoſtile diſpoſitions of Spain. 
He expatiated upon the alarming nature of 
the family compact, of the concluſion of 
which he had received the fulleſt intelligence.. 
He told them, that this was the inſtant to- 
attack Spain, unprepared and with advan- 
tage. Evcn while they deliberated, the 
time would be paſt. Now ſhe was willing to 
temporiſe. So ſoon as her treaſure were ſafe 
in her harbours, he prophecied, with the 
utmoſt confidence, ſhe would keep terms. 
with us no longer. Beyond that time, we 
might endeavour to defer hoſtilities, in vain, 
— Theſe things however, with whatever 
elſe he could urge, were to no purpoſe. He 
found the whole council, with a ſingle ex- 
ception, (earl Temple,) dividing againſt him. 


E 
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They repreſented it, as little leſs than mad- 
neſs, in their preſent ſituation, to engage 
precipitately with a new enemy. In the 
mean time, they declared themſelves willing 
to maintain the honour of Britain, and, if 
expoſtulations proved ine ffectual, to ſupport 


the ſecretary in the vigorous proſecution of a. 


War. 


THREE times was this important queſtion 
deliberated. At length, Mr. Pitt roſe up, 
and declared once more, that this, he was 
convinced,. was the time for humbling the 
whole houſe of Bourbon # that, this oppor- 
tunity omitted, it could never be. recovered 3 
and, of conſequence, ſince he could not pre- 
vail here, he was reſolved, that ſhould be 
the laſt time he would fit in council. He 
thanked the miniſters of the late king for 
their ſupport. He faid, that, for his own 
part, he had been called into adminiſtration 
by the voice of the people; to them, he 
conſidered himſelf, as accountable. for his 
conduct; and he could not remain in a ſitu- 
ation, that made him reſponſible for mea- 
ſures, which he was no longer allowed to 
guide, 
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Ir had been the glory of Mr. Pitt's go- 
yernment, to aboliſh the ſpirit of party, and 
to introduce into the ſenate an unanimity, 
hitherto unexperienced. The ambition. of 
lord Bute brought things back again to their 
original chaos, and gave new life to all the 
bitterneſs and implacability of faction. A 
circumſtance, that occurred, at this time, 
deſerves to be mentioned, for the fingularity, 
that attended it. Upon Mr. Pitt's declaring 
his intention to reſign, earl Granville, for- 
merly lord Carteret, who had, for ſome 
time, poſſeſſed the appointment of preſident 


of council, roſe up to ſpeak. —We are here 
preſented with the incident, which faction 
took to work upou. One party reprefeuc 
him, as addreſſing the ſecretary, with all the 
aſperity of ſtudied inſult. „ I find,” ſaid 
he, „ the gentleman is determined to leave 
« us, nor can I ſay, I am ſorry for it, He 
„% would otherwiſe have certainly obliged us 
to leave him. If indeed he be reſolved to 
appropriate the right of adviſing his ma- 
© jetty, and directing the operations of war, 
«to what purpoſe are we called to this. 
* council? He talks of being reſponſible to 
the people. Let him remember, that this 
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« is to talk the language of the houſe of 
« commons; and that, at this board, he is 
« reſponſible only to the king. He may poſ- 
« ſibly have convinced himſelf of his infalli- 
« bility. But it ſtill remains, that we ſhould 
« be equally convinced; before we can re- 
« fign our underſtandings to his direction, 
« or join with him in the meaſures he pro- 
« poſes.” —According to the account how- 
ever of Mr. Pitt's advocates, lord Granville 


repeatedly and publicly denied the having. 


faid any thing of this ſort. On the contrary, 
they repreſent him, as having declared his 
very high opinion of the ſecretary's wiſdom, 
penetration, honour and integrity; and as 


ſtating, in a molt particular and emphatical 


manner, the many and inſurmountable dif- 
ficulties, with which he had had to ſtruggle. 
— The authorities, by which theſc two very 
different accounts have been vouchſafed to 
the public, are ſo equally matched, that we 
have nothipg, but the internal evidence of- 
each, by. which to determine our prefe- 
re nce. 
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THE conſequences of the proct ination 


-of the Engliſh government were doubtleſs 


highly diſadvantageous. If they could have 


been prevented, without any breach of ho- 


nour and dignity, the not preventing them 


did certainly deſerve the loudeſt condemnati- 


on. If Mr. Pitt meaned, as he probably 
did; and as the referente, made, by his 
friends, to the manner, in which the war 
originally commenced, ſtrongly confirms; to 
{ct out with acts of piricy and ſurpriſe: I 
believe, the philoſopher, and the citizen of 
the world, will not heſttate to pronounce, 
that advantages, however great that muſt be 
ſo bought, muſt be bought too dear. Fiat 
Juftitia, ruat clum, is perhaps an hyperbolical 
maxim, that will not admit of a ſtrict examj- 
nation. The principle however, in which it 
is founded, is not leſs juſt, than it is beauti- 
ful. Ia the mean time, it is certain, that 
the delay of the fucceeding miniſters was 
greater, than ſuch a principle could require. 
How far the ſchemes of Mr. Pitt might have 
been reconciled, with open proceedings, and 
an honeſt declaration of war, I will not take 
upon me to pronounce. It may not how- 
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ever be.improper to remark, that this is one of 
repeated inſtances, which the diſcerning eye 
will obſerve, in the courſe of this hiſtory, to 
prove, ow far exalted genius is compatible 
with local prejudices; and how difficult it is, 
to be, at once, a great ſtateſman, and a citi- 
zen of the world. 


Tx reſignation of Mr. Pitt was certainly 
founded in the higheſt rectitude. Reſponſi- 
Lility is the firſt principle of a free govern— 
ment; and the confdence of the people the 


only baſis of a good adminiſtration. By a 


cabinet, whoſe oppoſition to him, was un- 
qualified, in ſo leading a meaſure, he could 
expect to be allowed no ſcope of action, nor 
the ſmalleſt particle of diſcretionary power. 
The diſadvantageous effects, that flowed from 
an oppoſite line of conduct, demonſtrate the 
magnitude of the queſtion, that divided 
them, Mr. Pitt's ſecefion was neceſſary, in 
candour to the people, and to enable them 
to fix the era of the change of meaſures. It 
was a piece of friendſhip to his brother mi- 
niſters, from whoſe ſchemes if any ſucceſs 
could be expected, it could certainly be moſt 
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rationally expected, when they were permit- 
ted to act, without diſtraction, and without 
control. 


Mx. P1TrT reſigned on the fifth of October. 
On the eleventh, his reſignation was ſignifi- 
cd in the gazette, together with the creation 
of lady Heſter Pitt, his wife, baronneſs of 
Chatham, and his own acceptance of an an- 
nuity of /3000. At the ſame time, it con- 
tained an arcicle of intelligence from Mad- 
rid, calculated to evince the pacific inten- 
tions of that court, and of conſequence, to 
ſhow the weakneſs and precipitation of Mr. 
Pitt's adviſe. By this artifice, the earl of 
Bute hoped, in ſome meaſure, to turn the 
tide of popular diſapprobation. In the mean 
time, he added the employment of a ſet of 
unprincipled ſcribblers, to place theſe cir- 
cumſtances in the moſt favourable light, and 
to aſperſe and vilify the character of the ſa- 
viour of their country | 


OxE of the points, upon which they ex- 
patiated, was the reduced condition of the 
king of Pruſſia, He had ſtruggled for fix 


campaigns, againſt all Europe, in a manner, 
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combined againſt him, with an aCtivity, for- 
titude and perſeverance, that ſurpaſs all for- 
mer examples of heroiſm, Never was it 
known, that a confederacy, made up of fo 
disjointed materials, ſhould have continued 
ſo long unbroken. At length, exhauſted, 
and intrenched upon, on every ſide, it ſeem- 
ed, as if nothing, but an immediate inter- 
poſition of providence, could preſerve him 
from ruin. This interpoſition ſoon after 
took place in the death of the Czarina: an 
event, that opened an immediate viſta 
through the .gloom, and gradually obtain- 
ed for him ſuch a ſuperiority over his anta- 
goniſts, as enabled him to dictate the terms 
of accommodation. 


In the mean time, it ſeemed not impro- 
bable, that another campaign might have 
been fatal to him. The ruin of the king of 
Pruſſia, muſt neceſſarily have been followed, 
by the deſtruction of the army in Weſtpha- 
lia. With a foreſight of theſe circumſtances, 
Mr. Pitt, they ſaid, had fought to divert 
the attention of the public, by involving us 
in a new quarrel with the court of Madrid. 
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Diſappointed in this, having ſteered the veſ- 
ſel of the ſtate into the midſt of ſhoals and 
quickſands, he deſerted the helm in rage 
and deſpair; and left his fellow miniſters to 
extricate themſelves, as they could. — How 
reaſonable this is in itſelf, and how conſiſt- 
ent with the character of Mr. Pitt, I ſhall 
cave to my readers to determine. 


Ix the mean time, this part of their ac- 
cuſation, ſeems to have left no impreſſion up- 
on the minds of the people. In another 
charge they brought againſt him, they had 
ſomewhat better ſucceſs. The cry of pen- 
ſion is one of the watch-words of vulgar in- 
dignation, and it was not entirely without 
its effect. But the people of England were 
pot long mifled in this reſpe . They pre- 
{ently ſaw through, and deſpiſed the ſtrata- 
gem, that was attempted to be played upon 
them. The generoſity of a free country 
could not ſuffer them to be blinded to ſo ef- 
ſential ſervices. In a word, Mr. Pitt loſt 
little, or nothing of his popularity, and the 
general indignation fell back, with redoubled 
violence, upon his ſucceſſors. 
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In the mean time, I am not apprebenſive, 
that, with the cool and impartial, Mr. Pitt's 
conduct will need any vindication. If the 
public money were always beſtowed in this 
proportion to deſert, there would certainly be 


no danger of its being ſquandered. The 
moſt diſintereſted character, that lives, when 
he has a poſterity to provide for, may ſure- 


ly be allowed to accept ſo ſmall an acknow- 
ledgment, for ſo ſignal ſervices. The mul- 
titude are too apt to confound ſuch an ac- 
ceptance, with an infamous bargain for the 
ſacrifice of integrity. But certainly no- 
thing of this ſort is neceſſarily included. 
Should we allow it to imply a fort of ob- 
ligation, not to run into all the aſperitics 
of faction; let it be remembered, that this 
were alſo unworthy of the exaltation oi 
Mr. Pitt's character, and the vaſt ſpace, 
that he filled in the eye of his country. 
And it ought not, in any juſt conſtruction, 
to interfere, with a cool, manly and inde- 


pendent declaration of ſentiment upon any 
occaſion. 
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HavinG brought the ſtory of Mr. Pitt's 
adminiſtration to a cloſe, it may be worth 
while, to endeavour to form a general eſti- 
E mate of its merits. The ſame ſpirit of par- 
ty, that, in a former inftance, had induced 
its infatuated votaries, to queſtion the duke 
of Marlborough's capacity as a general; did 
not fail, in the preſent caſe, to induce ſome 
perſons to aſſert, that the ſucceſſes of Mr. 
Pitt's miniſtry, were cwing intirely to the 
commanders, that executed, and, in no de- 
gree, to the miniſter, that planned them. 
In himſelf, he was headſtrong and precipt- 


. BB tate; but fortune ſmiled,” and victory ſet her 

. A {cal upon his undertakings. 

8 . | 

1 ſt. IT muſt be owned, that the good conduct 
* of a general, in any particular inſtance, is, 


in ſome degree, more palpable, than the 
good conduct of a miniſter at war. It is 
difficult, upon the moſt circumſtantial do- 
cuments, and, in a manner, impoſſible, up- 
on a curſory view, to draw the line, where 
the merits of the project ends, and that of 
the exccution begins. But, without enter- 
ing into fuch dctail, there is a general evi- 
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dence ariſes, ſufficient to determine every 
intelligent ſpectator. In a ſingle inſtance, a 
man may be fortunate, or well ſupported; 
he may be victorious, without merit, and 
cven handed down to immortality, without 
having poſſeſſed, either fortitude, or com- 
mon ſenſe. But a chain of ſucceſſcs carries 


conviction upon the face of it. 


IN the mean time, we need not here con- 
nne ourſclves to reaſonings, which apply 
equally in a thouſand caſes. There is a luitre 
in the preſent, that is peculiar to Mr. Pitt. 
We need but contraſt the firſt years of the 
war, with thoſe, that immediately ſucceed- 
ed the period, in which he aſſumed the di- 
Pection of affairs, in order to the being 
ſtruck with the fulleſt conviction. During 
the former, all was weakneſs, dejection, ſtu- 
pour and inanity. In the commencement 
of the latter, vigour preſented itſelf in the 
place of remiſſneſs; and the gallantry of 
invaſion ſucceeded to the cowardice of un- 
reſiſting paſiivity. Lately, the nation ſeem- 
ed to be made up of iſolated individuals, 
where each man was left, by his uninter- 


eſted neighbour, to the defence of his own ' 
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perſon and property. Now, they were form- 
ed into an unconquerable army of brothers, 
and their exertions concentered by the ar- 
dent ſpirit of patriotiſm. Lately, they ſeem- 
ed abſolutely deſtitute of commanders ;z or 
had commanders, who contendedly intrench- 
ed themſclves, behind the cold dictates cf 
cautious prudence, or the unintelligible quib- 
bles of military law. Now, they were led 
by a race of heroes. Whence came this 
change? Did Mr. Pitt actually create a new 
race of men? No: but he blew the trum- 
pet of war; with the voice of irreſiſtible 
eloquence ;z and he dilplayed the conſecrat- 
ed ſtandard of unconquerable abilities. He 
became at once, ths ruling head of Britain 
and the members, with one conſent, impli- 
citly ſubmitted to his direction. Did the ge- 
nerals Mr. Pitt employed, exiſt, before he 
was called into power? Moſt true. But he 
led them forth, from the torpor of unno- 
ticed obſcurity, .and breathed into them his 
own enterpriſing and undaunted ſpirit. 


Hr did not reſemble thoſe accompliſhed 


gentlemen who accept of employment, for- 
E 3 
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the ſake of the eclat, that it brings, or the 
emoluments, that attend it ; and cannot 
bring themſelves to ſubmit to the drudgery 
of office. From his youth, he had been no 
ſtranger to ſevere application. Formed, by 
nature, to be a man of buſineſs, he was un- 
wearied in the diſcharge of it; and he for- 
got all his perſonal concerns in the welfare 
of his country. The parade of levees he ab- 
jured. The diſtribution. of places and pen- 
fons he reſigned to his colleagues in office. 
His hours were devoted to the eſſential in- 
tereſts of Britain. He took, in ſome man- 
ner, the overſight of every department of 


government, upon himſelf, His intelligence, 


from foreign countries, was carly, authentic 
and univerſal. Poſſeſſed of the ſecrets of 
our enemies, underſtanding their ftrong and 
their weak fides, he accordingly formed his 
concluſions, and erected his projects. Dur- 
ing his adminiſtration, the nation had confi- 
dence in government, and the ſpirit of the 
people was with it. His name alone ſtruck 
terror into our enemies. Finally, in his ne- 
gotiations, he never failed to ſupport the 
honour of the crown, which he ſerved, and 
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the ſcrene dignity of the conqueſts he had 
obtained. 


Sucn then were the abilities Mr, Pitt diſ- 
played. But a more important queſtion, re- 
lative to his adminiſtration, remains to be 
' examined. I mean. that of the advantage, 
or detriment, of which, in an extenſive 
view, it may have been productive, to this 
country; and of its conſiſtency, with the 
general intereſts of mankind. 


AND here, we cannot help, in the firſt 
place, dropping the tear of humanity, over 
the moſt general, and widely waſting war, 
of which there is perhaps any example in the 
annals of hiſtory, What indignation does 
not the generous ſpirit feel, when he ſees 
the cold, inanimated politician, iſſuing his 
precepts from the cabinet; and, for the un- 
intelligible objects of a ſenſeleſs ambition, 
rioting in the blood of thouſands, and turn- 
ing out defencelc 5 tribes, to all the variety 
of wretchedneſs? If, in ſpite of a thouſand 
other arguments, we needed any freſh proof 
of an after retribution, here it is preſented 


to us, in inextinguiſhable colours. Nothing, 
L 4 
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but inexpiable damuatian, can ever repay 
the more than infernal ſpirit, I have deſcrib- 
ed. The pretended reafons of war are uſu- 
ally unintelligible and abſurd. But never 
was war founded, in ſuch. frivolous allega- 


ons, and inexplicable claims, as that, of 
which I have been treating. But in the 


commencement of it, we muſt recollect, 


that Mr. Pitt had no concern. And, when 
he came into power, it would certainly have 
been moſt difeule in itſelf, and impractica- 
ble, in oppoſition to the court, and the na- 
tion, to have effected a peace. 


Tun ſame kind of reaſoning, is all we 
have to offer in favour of our hero, upon 
another head. War, in its general view, 
would have been carried on, if Mr. Pitt had 
not conducted it: therefore the blame is not 
eminently his. In like manner, the Ger- 
man war was reſolved upon, without his par- 
ticipation. Thus far however, we muſt con- 
feſs a blemiſh. But Mr. Pitt's. blemithes, 
like the ſpots in the ſun, ſerve but as foils to 
the luſtre of his character. This certainly 
is an additional circumſtance of his glory. 
Obliged to engage, in a ground, not his oa, 
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and which he originally diſapproved, he 
came off with more honour, than other 
men, who have had every advantage in their 
favour. And, in a general view, it muſt 
be conſidered, that the war, which was irre- 
verſibly determined on, was, in its nature 
deſtructive. Fritain ſcemed to verge on her 
laſt hour. Though Mr. Pitt did not re- 
deem her from this ſituation, and conduct 
her to unfailing ſafety; not, as it ſhould 
ſeem, from the want of inclination, but of 
power: he however procraſtinated her fall. 
IL raited her, like the phoenix, from her 
aſhes; or, like the dying ſwan, gave her laſt 
hour to be enchanting and divine. 


PoOSTERITY will look back, with aſtoniſh- 
ment, and, if it were poſſible, with incredu- 
lity, upon the infatuated expences of this war. 

he ſupplies of the year. 1761, more than 
trebled the ſupplics of any year of the war 
of queen Anne. If the treaſures had been 
raiſcd, as well as expended, it might indeed 
pals for gallantry and ſpirit. But, when we 


reflect, that theſe exertions were only effect- 
E 5 
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ed, by the creation of an enormous debt, 
that ſhall one day fall back upon us, with 
accumulated ruin; every feeling heart muſt 
weep, to ſce poiſon ſo gilded, and a nation 
ruined by her victories, in a way, more ter- 
rible, than old Pyrrhus ever thought on.— 
In the mean time, it mult be acknowledged, 
that there are ſome favourable circum- 
ſtances, which deferve to be taken into the 
account. The trade of the kingdom was ſo 
far, from being diminiſhed, or conſiderably 
interrupted, that it was indeed much aug- 
mented, by the events of the war. 


Tux parliamentary hiſtory of Mr. Pitt's 
adminiſtration, ſo far as it has hitherto been 
publiſhed, is particularly defective. It has 
been alleged againſt him, that, with all his 
apparent enthuſiaſm for liberty, while in 
power, he erected no new bulwarks in her 
favour. I will not ſuppoſe, that this was 
from the want of ſincerity. His engage- 
ments as ſecretary of ſtate, were exceeding- 
ly multiplied. His connections in parlia- 
ment were few. And he, in a manner, re- 
gularly divided his power, with his colleagues 
in adminiſtration; he aſſumipg foreign, and 
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they retaining the diſpoſal of domeſtic affairs. 
Theſe conſiderations furniſh a ſort of ex- 
cuſe; though they muſt be acknowledged 
not to amount to a complete defence. In 
the ſecond ſeſſion of his miniſtry, a motion, 
for ſhortening the duration of parliaments, 
was negatived. In the mean time, a bill of 
ſome of importance was paſſed, for aſcer- 
taining the qualification of electors; and, 
ſhortly after, another, reſpecting that of re- 
preſentatives in parliament. It was alſo, 
during his fecretaryſhip, that the militia bill 
was, firſt carried into a law, and afterwards 
improved. This meaſure, though narrowed, 
by the jealouly of the old miniſters, till it be- 
came, in a manner, abortive, was certainly 
tounded in the principles of liberty. It had 


been formerly introduced, and was now pa- 
troniſed, by Mr. Pitt. 


Bur there is yet another view, in which 
this period may be conſidered, which does 
conſiderable honour to the ſecretary, Though 
nothing permanent was indeed eſtabliſhed, in 
favour of freedom; yet his adminiſtration 
muſt certainly be regarded, as the temporary 
triumph of the people. By their voice, he 
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was called into power. By their verdict, ke 
was ſupported. He carried his meaſures, by 
the unbought ſuffrages of their repreſenta- 
tives. An unanimity of this fort in parlia- 
ment, was altogether unexampled.— And, 
when he fell, he fell, covered with popular 
bonours: the gratitude of a mighty people 
followed, and illuſtrated him; and their in- 
dignation, and their curſe was the inherit 
ance of his ſucceſſors. 
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Hiſtory of the great commoner.— Adminiſtra- 
tion of lord Bute. Campaign of 1762, — 
Peace of Paris. — Mr. Grenville's adminif= 

Admimſiration of lord Rocting- 

ham. Aﬀair of general warrants. ——— 


Of the flamp act. 


tration. 


Urox an occaſion, that, at this time, 
preſented itſelf, the popular diſpoſition was- 
manifeſted, in a very conſpicuous manner. 
It has been cuſtomary tor the monarchs of 
this country, foon after their coronation, to 
dine, with the lord mayor of London, at 
the Guildhall. Mr. Pitt now joined in the 
proceſſion. And the friends of government 
had the mortification, to fee their young ſo- 
vereign, with whatever partiality, in his fa- 
vour, he aſcended the throne, paſs along, 
almoſt unnoticed ; while the appearance of 


the great commoner, (ſuch had now become 
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his honourable ſtile) was hailed, with every 
every demonſtration of gratitude and joy. 


BuT, however unacceptable were the 
changes in adminiſtration to the people at 
large, in the new parliament, which met, 
for the diſpatch of buſineſs, on the third of 
November, the meaſures of government con- 
tinued to be adopted, with much unanimity. 
Mr. Pitt perfectly maintained that manly 
and temperate line of conduct, which ſo well 
became the dignity of his character. On 
the eleventh of December, a motion was 
made, for laying before parliament the pa- 
pers, that related to the difference with Spain. 
This motion he, of courſe, ſupported. He 
did not wiſh to conceal, from the pudlic, 
any part of his conduct. On the contrary, 
the firſt wiſh of his heart, was to ſubmit, at 
once, the motives, that actuated, and the 
proceedings, that diſtinguiſhed it, to general 
examination.— The motion was carried in the 
negative. 


Ix the mean time, every thing happened, 
in the negociation, at Madrid, as Mr. Pitt 
had foretold. Inſtructions were diſpatched 
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to our ambaſſador there, to demand a cate- 
gorical anſwer, relative to the concluſioh of 
the family compact. But, even before their 
arrival, that court had changed her ſtile; 
ſhe paſſed, from conciliation, to menace and 
invective; and, almoſt explicitly, avowed 
the treaty in queſtion, When the inſtructions 
were executed, the Spaniard treated it, as a 
ſtep, equally haughty and inconſiderate; ſaid, 
he conſidered it, as tantamount to a declara- 
tion of war; and acquainted the ambaſſador, 
that he might retire, when, and in what 
manner, was convenient to kim. The pulſe 
of the Britiſh miniſtry ran ſo low, at this 
time, that it is not to be donbted, that the 
court of Madrid, if ſhe had been defirous of 
it, might have obtained another term of three 
or four months, to complete her prepara» 
tions. 


Tux moſt extraordinary circumſtance, at- 
tending this rupture, was the tenor of a 
paper, given in, by the Spaniſh ambaſſador, 
at the court of London, and which may be 
ſtiled, His catholic majeſty's declaration of 
war, againſt the perſon of William Pitt. 
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Nothing perhaps could be more honourable 
for him, than the antipathy borne him by 
our enemies, and the efforts they made to 
deſtroy his reputation. 


ONE of the firſt objects of the united 
houſe of Bourbon, was the invaſion of Por- 
tugal. Had an armament been previouſly 
formed againſt the coaſts of Spain, this ex- 
pedition had probably never taken place. 
As it was, it became neceſſary, to provide 
for the defence of our ally; and,  according- 
ly, the ſum of one million was voted by par- 
liament, for that purpoſe. A flight oppoſi- 
tion was raiſcd to this meaſure. But Mr. 
Pitt ſtood up, in its defence; and, in a 
ſtrain, unaffectedly ſportive and ingenious, 
vindicated tlie general conduct of the war; 
and demonſtrated the neceſſity of this ſtep in 


particular. 


Tux campaign of 1762 was exceedingly 
brilliant. It was ſecond only to that of 1759. 
The ſpirit, which Mr. Pitt had inſpired, 
continued to operate; and the inſtrument he 
uſed, ſtill vibrated, though its keys were no 
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longer touched by that admirable maſter- 
The general outline of the campaign, and 
ſeveral of the particular plans, were his own; 
Ian the mean time, it would be hard, to deny 
ſome ſhare of the merit, to his ſucceſſors in 
office. We preſerved. the frontiers of Por- 
tugal. We took Martinique, and ſeveral of 
the French iſlands in the Weſt-Indies. Af- 
ter a very gallant ſirvggle on both ſides, we 
made ourſelves. maſters - of the Havannah. 
In the Eaſt, we conquered the iſland of Ma- 
nilla. Ia the mean time, the commander 
in Germany, who conſidered himſelf, as ne- 
glected by our court, ſeemed only animated; 
by that circumſtance, to greater exertions; 
and terminated the campaign with eclat. 


Bor, though the. operations of the war 
were not neglected, the moſt ardent wiſhes . 
of adminiſtration were turned towards peace. 
France had experimentally found, that this 
was not the time, for her drawing, from her 
alliance, thoſe advantages, ſhe had hoped; 
and ſhe ſcemed now, in good . carneſt, in- 
clined to repoſe. Few ditliculties attended 
its accomplilkment. The conditions were 
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ſuch, as breathed a ſpirit of equity and mo- 


deration, and ſeemed to lay the foundation 


of a laſting tranquillity. Had they been dic- 
tated by Britain, with the dignificd forbear- 
ance of a conqueror, they might have done 
honour to the perſons, that negociated them, 
But the adminiſtration ſeemed to confeſs too 
openly, that they were determined to have a 
peace, at all events; and, of conſequence, 
France aſſumed that ſuperiority in the buſi- 
neſs, which ſhe ſhould have been taught to 
ſufter. The family compact was paſſed over 
without notice. France conſented to evacu- 
ate her conqueſts upon the king of Pruſſia, 
and the Germanic powers were left to fight 
it out by themſelves. A miſunderſtanding 
had taken place, in the beginning of the 
campaign, between us, and our heroic ally. 
That article of the annual treaty of ſubſidy, 
by which it was ſtipulated, that neither party 
ſhould enter into a ſeparate treaty of peace, 
had already been contravened by Mr. Pitt. 
At this time, the treaty was abſolutely re- 
fuſed to be renewed, and the Pruſſian would 
accept of no eleemoſynary afliſtance without 
it. He even profeſſed to ſuſpect our miniſ- 
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ters, of carrying on an inſidious correſpond- 
ence with his encmics. His treaty, however, 
with the empreſs, preſently followed the 
peace of Paris, and tranquillity was once 
more completely reſtored. 


IT has been already obſerved, that the 
duke of Newcaſtic had concurred in the ca- 
bals againſt Mr. Pitt, with the hope of re- 
covering that power he had poſſeſſed in the 
preceding reign. It was partly owing to his 
intereſt, that things had gone ſo ſmoothly 
in the late ſeſſion of parliament. But his 
imaginary triumph was very ſhort. No 
ſooner was the buſineſs of the ſeſſion con- 
cluded, than he was diſmiſſed from his ſeat 
in the treaſury, and the earl of Bute openly 
aſſumed the reins of government. At the 
ſame time, Mr. Fox became the miniſter of 
the houſe of commons, 


THEIR primary object was to obtain the 
approbation of the ſenate for the preliminaries 
of peace. 'This meaſure occaſioned the firſt 
regular diviſion in parliament. The mino- 
rity however made no preat figure. The 
miſunderſtanding, between the leaders of the 
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two parties, of which it was compoſed, had 
not yet permitted them to unite in any plan 
of operation. In the mean time, Mr. Pitt, 
though he had been, for ſome time, confin- 
ed to his bed, by a ſevere fit of the gout, 
came down to the houſe, and ſpoke for near 
hree hours in the debate. He gave his opt» 
nion upon almoſt every article of the treaty; 
and, upon the whole, inſiſted, that it was 
inadequate to the conqueſts, and the juſt ex- 
pectations of the kingdom. The temper, he 
had hitherto preſerved, reſpecting the mea- 
ſures of government, ſcems clearly to evince, 
that this deciſion was not the reſult of an in- 
diſcriminate ſpirit of oppoſition, but the ſo- 
ber dictate of his judgment. How far it was 
founded in abſolute impartiality, and how 
far derived from. the unavoidable prejudices 
of his ſituation, is not perhaps quite ſo caſy 
to decide. 


In the mean time, ſo ſtrenuous was his 
diſſent upon this point, that it led him a ſtep 
farther. In the commencement of his ad- 
miniſtration, he had been choſen a member 
for the city of Bath. That place having 
now ſent up an addreſs. of congratulation to 
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bis majeſty, Mr. Pitt declined the having 
any concern in preſenting it. He even 
wrote to inform his conſtituents, that, hav- 
ing the misfortune to differ from them, in a 
matter of ſo much importance, he felt him- 
ſclf but ill qualified to repreſent them, and 
therefore begged leave to withdraw his pre- 
tenſions upon any future occaſion. 


Ir has been a queſtion of ſome magnitude 
in the Engliſh conſtitution, how far a repre- 
ſentative is bound, by the known ſenſe of his 
electors. The opinion of thoſe, who hold 
that ſenſe to be binding, in all caſes whatſo- 
ever, certainly ſavours moſt of democracy, 
and a popular government. At the ſame 
time, the idea of men of ſuperior capacities, 
and liberal education, being choſen to deli- 
berate, in behalf of the people, at leaſt, 
upon large and complicated queſtions, is not 
ſurely, by any means, deſtitute of plauſibi- 
lity. There is perhaps, at firſt fight, ſome- 
thing diſingenuous and unmanly, in the act- 
ing againſt our own conviction, in ſubſer- 
vience to any body of men, however nume- 
rous, and however venerable. At leaſt, if 
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this conſideration have weight in any caſe, it 
certainly could not be placed in a more fa- 4 
vourable light, than, as connected with the |, 
conduct of ſo illuſtrious a character. And, 43 


after all, this ſhould ſeem to be one of thoſe z 


queſtions, of which a man may hold either 
ſide, without impeaching, either his attach- 


ment to the cauſe of liberty, on the one 
hand ; or the ingenuity of his manners, on 
the other. 


Tur unpopularity of the earl of Bute 
was now encreaſed to a degree, almoſt be- 
yond any former example. The more Mr. 
Pitt had been the idol of the people; the 
more they deteſted the man, who had un- 
dermined his power, and clevated himſelf 
upon its ruins. It is difficult to pleaſe the 
people in a peace, who are already inebriated 
with victory. In the preſent inſtance, they 
ſaw, with diſpleaſure, the luſt of dominion 
diſappointed; and they felt, with contempt, 
the little temporiſing politics, that could 
make a mighty kingdom truck'e to a proſtrate 
enemy. The alcendency, they imagined the 


minilter to have.obtained over their young 
ſovercign, rendered him at once the object 
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of their terror and averſion. They feared 
him, as the ſuppoſed diſciple of arbitrary 
principles; and, with a much leſs juſtifiable 
prejudice, they hated him, as the native of a 
country, whole progreſs they had ever con- 
templated with jealouſy. An event, which 
took place at th's time, added freſh fuel to 
the fire. In the cyder act, the miniſter re- 
vived a part of that ſcheme of cxcife, which 
had rendered fir Robert Walpole fo obnox- 
ious; without, at the ſame time, imitating 
tir Robert Walpole's deference for the voice 
of the people. He reſolutely carried through 
the meaſure, and preſently after reſigned his 
employment. 


IT is not eaſy, to underſtand the politics 
of the preſent reign, without a retroſpect to 
the hiſtory of the preceding. From the re- 
volution, the independency, and the ſturdy 
virtue of the houſe of commons had been 
gradually decaying. In the mean time, the 
power, which this imperceptible charge, in 
the Engliſh conſtitution, neceſſarily placed 
ſomewhere, fell partly into the hands of the 
great nobility, Their authority, when it 
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was joined to the inſluence of the crown, be- 
came abſolutely irreſiſtible. It is not the 
character of an ariſtocracy, to uſe their power 


with moderation. Accordingly, they poſ- 
ſeſſed themſelves, with a kind of proſcriptive 


ſpirit, of all places of honour and emolument, 
and, in ſome manner, made their ſovereign a 
priſoner in hiscloſet. It was preſently fore- 
ſcen, that, if this authority could be filently 
-undermined, the Britiſh government would 
want little, except the forms, of a ſyſtem of 
deſpotiſm. The combination of monarchy 
and republicaniſm is clearly artificial-: and, T 
helieve, we ſhould lie open to very few ex- 
ceptions, ſhould we eſtabliſh, it as a maxim, 
that the prince is never averſe to diſengage 
himſclf from the ſhackles of control. The 
period, of which I am treating, was thought 
particularly to favour ſuch an attempt. The 
ſpirit of diſaffection was grown out of date. 
The fourth in deſcent, and the third in ſuc- 
ceſſion, even the advocates of hereditary 
Tight ſeemed reconciled to the government ot 
Bis preſent majeſty. He had none of thoſe 
continental prepoſſeſdons, which obliged his 
Predeceſſors, to make conſiderable ſacrifices 
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at the ſhrine of their miniſters. His birth, 


as a native of Britain, and his early youth, 
united all hearts in his favour, and ſeemed 
to inſure a liberal conſtruction to the mea- 
ſures of his goverment. The ſucceſſes of the 
war gave it an additional luſtre; and it ſeem- 
ed not eaſy, to ſhake a throne, ſurround- 
ed, and made venerable, by the trophies of 


victory. 


Ix conformity to theſe ideas, one of the 


Arſt objects of the earl of Bute, was to create 


a party, for the ſupport of the diguity of the 
crown, and who were to be diſtinguiſhed by 
the appellation of the king's friends, A mi- 
niſter, whoſe authority was founded in the 
voice of the people, and his abilities of the 
moſt impoſing and formidable deſcription, 
was not likely to be beheld by him, with a 
very favourable eye. In ſhaking off this im- 
pediment, he was preſently ſucceſsful. He 
was not leſs fortunate in his ſecond attempt. 
The duke of Newcaſtle, the head of the 
ariſtocratical party, was reduced to a private 
ſtation. That party experienced the ſpirit 
of proſcription in its turn; and its connex- 


ions, even to the loweſt officers of govern» 
F 
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ment, found themſelves ſtripped of their 
preferments, in a manner, that ſeemed to 
partake of inhumanity and injuſtice, Lord 
Bute faw himſelf at the pinnacle of his am- 
bition. His want of popularity however, 
diſguſted and terrified him. He had ſcarce- 
iy obtained his object, when he began to 
Think of reſigning it. He imagined, that 
the plan, he had laid down, might be carried 
on, with better ſucceſs, under a new admi- 
iſtration of his own appointment : and that, 
by their means, he might retain, as much 
znflucnce, as he deſired; without being ſub- 
*&ed to the odium, of having ay public 


Aoucern in their meaſurcs. 


Tar aſſertion of ſecret influence is in its 
ery nature of difficult eftabliſhment z and, 
accordingly, while fome have extended their 
zuſpicions, on this head, to a degree, alto- 
gcther improbable; there are others, who 
have remained wholly incredulous. That 
many nrepociations, reſpecting the great of- 
ces of government, were carried on by the 
earl of Bute, for feveral years after his re- 
ſignation, is a matter, that ſeems at this 
time, to. admit of pretty ſatisfactory evidence. 
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That he was the real miniſter during this 


period, and that all the meaſures of govern- 
ment were directed by him, can ſcarcely be 


imagined, His very diſſatisfaction with the ſuc- 
ceeding adminiſtrations, abundantly proves, 
that they frequently aſſerted their independ- 
ency. A certain degree of power, of which 
perhaps himſclf had no very preciſe idea, he 
wiſhed to retain. It muſt always be remem- 
bered, that ficklene!ſs and inſtability ſeem to 
have formed a leading trait of his character. 
In this chaos of politics, much muſt neceſ- 
farily, for the preſent remain unintelligible : 
perhaps the pen of diſtant hiſtorians will 
ſcarcely be able to develop the obſcurity. 


Tu perſon, he placed at the head of af. 
fairs, and whom he probably imagined wel! 
qualified, to anſwer his purpoles, was Mr. 
George Grenville. Though nobly born, his 
ambition had ſeparated him from his family 
connections, and, at this time, he ſtood al- 
moſt alone. He was poſſeſſed of a ſound 
underſtanding; and his induſtry, in the-ful- 
filling every public engagement, was altoge- 
ther unwearied. His afliduous attention 


however to little objects, ſeemed to have 
F 2 
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narrowed his mind; and, though perfectiy 
equal to the buſineſs of office, fo long as it 

«continued in a regular train, he was not 
formed, to grapple with arduous ſituations, 
or to tread uubezten paths. 


Ix the mean time, it was not long, before 
he diſcovered a firmneſs and inflexibility of 
ſpirit, that were, by no means, agreeable to 
his political creator. The preſidency of 
council had been for ſome time vacant, and 
-one of the ſecretaries of ſtate now died. 
This ſituation ſeemed to afford a favourable 
opening for a new change of miniſtry, Lord 
Bute is 1aid, upon former occaſions, more 
than once, to have ſuggeſted to Mr. Pitt, 
and other leaders in oppoſition, the practica- 
bility of their return into office. A negoci- 
ation was now certainly commenced, and 
even carried fo far, as for the great com- 
moner, to have had repeated conferences, 
reſpecting it, with his majcſty. The favourite 
Had either the temerity, to imagine, that he 
could render this immortal hero, the ap- 
pendage of his ſyſtem; or the diſingenuity, 
to deſign the deluding and diſgracing a clas 


racter, to the general veneration of which he 
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principally aſcribed the unpopularity-of his- 
own. The terms however, that were held 
out, were finally rejected as inadmillible z 
and the old miniſtry were permitted to re- 
tain their preferments, and to ſtrengthen 
themſelves with the acceſſion of the duke of 


Bedford. 


ALTHOUGH theſe treaties were, for the 
preſent, abortive, they had however one very 
conſiderable and conſpicuous effect. They 
fixed the longing eyes of all men upon the 
great offices under government. They ren- 
dered the efforts of oppoſition in parliament, 
irregular, temporiſing and timid. Every 
man feared, by ſome raſh ſtep, to cloſe up- 
on himſclf the half-open door of promotion. 
Even the proud ſpirit of Mr. Pitt was infect- 
ed with the general contagion.— His brilliant 
ſervices, and his unrivalled abilities had now 
placed him on high. He had begun to decline 
in the vale of years; and his increaſing infir- 
mities gave an additional venerableneſs to his 
character, When he came down to the houſe 
of commons, it was. uſually, wrapt in flan- 
nels, and ſupported upon a crutch. Every 
eye turned its ardent gaze upon his viſage; 

1 3 
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and every ear hung upon the truths, that 
flowed from his tongue, as upon the dictates 


of a ſuperior intelligence. It ſeemed, as if 4 
che genius of Britain deſcended, to point out a 1 
the path of tranquility and happineſs.— Had 1 
he known, perfectly, to have preſerved tlie 1 
dignity of his character; had he looked don 
with ſuperiority, upon the little traffic of 1 
places and power; had. he reſerved himſelf, | 
to ſnatch his couatry from the tremendous- 4 


ruin, that he lived to ſee falling upon her 
head: how ſplendid and how beautiful had : 

deen this department of his hiſtory!—But, I 
among all the malignant effects of that clan- 4 
deſtine influence, we have attempted to de- 
ſcribe, this was not the leaſt ; that it was 
able, to degrade the character of the illuſ- 
trious commoner; that it took hold of him 
by his ambition, the only part that heaven 
had left vulnerable about him; and intro- 9 
duced a feebleneſs and verſatility into his ſto- f 
ry, that muſt ever form the principal blemiſh 
of this immortal patriot. 


2 —3 


Tux firſt buſineſs of the new ſeſſion of 
parliament, and that, which principally fixed 
the public attention, was the affair of Mr. 
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Wilkes. He had figured among the vindi- 
cators of Mr. Pitt, at the time, when his 
character was moſt outrageouſly attacked. 
Of all his contemporary writers in that ſtile, 
he ſeemed principally to have gained the ge- 
neral ear; and the late miniſter had, in ſome 
meaſure, fallen a ſacrifice to the popularity 
of the North Briton. In one of thoſe pa- 
pers, he had animadverted upon a ſpeech 
from the throne, and, under pretence of 
conſidering it, as the ſpeech of the miniſter, 
had boldly charged it with allerting a falic-- 
hood. This circumſtance was eagerly laid 


3 hold of by his enemies. A general warraat 
3 was iſſued againſt him; his papers were ſeiz- 
4 ed; himſelf taken into cuſtody, and treated, 
in all reſpects, with particular ſeverity. They 
had to do however with a perſon of a high 
and unconquerable ſpirit. He preſently ob- 
tained his liberty; his party was eagerly em- 


braced by the populace ;z and he ſeemed rea- 
dy to engage, upon almoſt an equal footing, 
with the moſt formidable adverſaries. 


= - Uron the meeting of parliament, the 
ſcene was entirely altered. 'The paper in 
queſtion was immediately voted a libel, and 
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ordered to be burned by the common hang- 
man. The privilege, in conſideration of 
which he had been enlarged by chief juſtice 
Pratt, afterwards lord Camden, was declar- 
ed a nullity. A day was fixcd, for the hear- 
ing of evidence, in proof of his being the 
author. In the mean time, the Eſſay on 
Woman, which had been ſtolen from him, 
in a manner, that reflects little honour upon 
the perpetrators, was produced, and a new 
charge, founded upon it, exhibited againſt 
him, in the houſe of lords. All his friends 
deſerted him. Mr. Pitt joined in the cry, 
and exclaimed upon him, as * the blaſphe- 
* mer of his God, and the reviler of his 
« king.” Alarmed at the criticalneſs of his 
ſituation, he determined to go into volun- 
tary exile. Soon after this, he was expelled 
the houſe of commons; found guilty upon 
two ſeveral indictments, in regard to the ob- 
noxious pertormances, and declared an out- 
law. Thus ſcemed to have been completed 
the ruin of a man, fo lately the favourite of 
his acquaintance, and the idol of the people; 
whoſe wit, ſpirit and good humour, if he 
had not been carried to unwarrantable ex- 
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ceſs, might have inſured to him the poſſct- 
ſion of tranquil enjoyment and. general e 


tcem. 


Tu moſt-impertant queſtion, relative to 
:his buſineſs, and the only one, upon which 
oppoſition properly muſtered themſelves, was 
that of the legality. of general warrants. I: 
was here, that Mr. Pitt exerted himſelf with 
with uncommon energy. By ſuch warrants, 
it was aſſerted, the moſt innocent perſon 
might be dragged from his bed, and com- 
mitted to priſon. All his ſecrets might be 
expoſed 3 all his papers turned into evi- 
dence againſt himſelf. Any previous charge 
re no longer neceſſary. The diſpleaſure 
of a corrupt miniſter, the wantonnefs of an 
inferior miſcreant, may ſubject him to every 
outrage, How ſhall this be reconclied with 
the Britiſh conſtitution? © It is,” ſaid the 
great commentr, * a maxim of our law, that 
« every Engliſhman's houſe is his caſile. 
«« Not that it is ſurrounded with walls and 
ee battlements. It may be a ſtraw built ſhed. 
« Every wind of heaven may whiſtle round 
« it. All the elements of nature may enter 


© in, But the king cannot; the king dare 
Fs 
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not. In ſpite however of all that couli 
be urged, the queſtion was carried againſt: 
him. But the minority, upon this occaſion 
was ſo conſiderabie, that government may 
rather be ſaid, to have eſcaped, than to have 
obtained the victory. 


ANOTHER meaſure of this adminiftration, 
which, though it did not attract equal at- 
tention at the time, will principally ſerve 
to fix its character with poſterity, was the 
new mode of conduct they adopted, with 
reſpect to Brniſh America. They planted 
the ſevereſt reſtraints, upon the trade ſhe 
carried on with the colonies of France and 
Spain, which, though in the letter of the 
law contraband, was however, in the higheſt 
degree, advantageous, both to herſelf, and 
the mother country. 'They prohibited the 
ule of paper currency. They impoſed new 
duties upon her exports and imports. And, 
to fill up the meaſure of their proceedings 
againft her, in the following ſeſſion, they 
paſſed the celebrated ſtamp-act. During the 
time, in which this matter was agitated, and 
indeed through the whole ſeſſion, Mr. Pitt 
was abſent from the houſe of commons. 
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Tr1s is aſſerted upon the credit of a book, 
of conſiderable party authority, intitled the 
biſtory of minority, from 1762 to 1765. 
(Ch. 21. p. 30g.) In the mean time, it may 
de proper to obſerve, that the celebrated 
writer of Junius's letters, expreſsly affirms, 
that Mr. Pitt and lord Camden, as members 
of oppofition, declared themſelves in favour 
of America, during the adminiſtration of Mr. 
Grenville. Several circumſtances concur, 
to induee me to reject this teſtimony. Mr. 
Burke, in the celebrated ſpeech, in which 
te deduces the hiſtory of the American pro- 
ceedings, aſſerts, that no meaſure, of equal 
importance, ever encountered a more languid 
oppoſition, than the ſtamp- act. (See alſo 
Almon's debates of the heuſe of commons. 
Vol. 7. p. 20.) Thanks were voted in Ame- 
rica to general Conway and Mr. Barre, as 
its molt ſtrenuous oppoſers. (Annual Re- 
giſter, Vol. 8. p. 51.) And it deſerves our 
notice, that lord Camden was not created a 
peer, till ſom e months after. As chief jul- 
tice of the common pleas, he had indeed a 
ſeat, upon the wool-fack, in the houſe of 
lords; but the judges not being conſulted, 
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he certainly delivered no opinion upon the 
ſubje&t. I have inſerted this remark, that, 
when I am found contradicting authorities, 
that may be apprehended reſpectable, I may 
not be haſtily concluded, to have done it, 
out of ignorance, and not for reafons, with 
which I have not always thought proper to 
troble my reader. 


Asoverr this time, died fir William Pyn- 
ſent, a perſon of conſiderable property, and 
who had long been an admirer of the great 
commoner; and bequeathed to him the bulk 
of his eſtate. By this means, he is ſaid, 
from a ſlenderneſs of circumſtances, to have 
been raiſed at once, into a conſiderable ful- 
neſs of fortune. Such examples are among 
the loudeſt demonſtrations of public ſpirit, 
and the ſtrongeſt incitements of maſculine 
virtue. 


THE miſunderſianding between lord Bute 


and the miniſtry had never been per feclly 
healed. Freſh ſubjects of jealouſy were ſtart- 


ed, A communication was again opened 
with Mr. Pitt, and his grand coadjutor, lord 
Temple. In order to give it additional 
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weight, the duke of Cumberland, uncle to 
his majeſty, was employed, as the negociator. 
'The terms were not very different from 
thoſe, which had been offered in a former 
inſtance. The earl of Northumberland, an 
intimate friend of the favourite, was firſt 
propoſed to preſide at the treaſury board; 
and afterwards mentioned for lord chamber- 
lain. With this latter plan, Mr. Pitt is ſaid 
not to have been unwilling to have cloſed, 
but to have declared a reiolution, not to 
come in, unleſs he could have earl Temple, 
as his colleague. That nobleman, with ſome 
aſperity of language, rejected any idea of a 
compromiſe, and inſiſted upon baniſhing, 
from all oſſices of truſt and conſidence, every 
perſon, who was in habits of intercourſe with 
lord Bute, Thus the negociation was again 
fruſtrated, and the miniſtry in poſſeilion be- 
came triumphant. 


UpoN this occaſion was exhibited an ex- 
traordinary ſcene. Confiding in their ima- 
ginary ſtrength, the exiſting miniſters diſ- 
placed, . at one blow, lord Northumberland, 


lord Holland, late Nr. Fox, and Mr. Stuart 
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Mackenzie, brother to the favourite. Party 
writers even went ſo far as to report, that 
| the duke of Bedford, who was now conſi- 
| dered as their leader, was carried to the ex- 
ceſs of diſreſpect and outrage to the perſon 
4 of his ſovereign. “ After robbing him of 
| | © the rights of a king, he would not per- 
© mit him to preſerve the honour of a gen- b a 
« tleman.“ 


MATTERS were now ſo far advanced, 23 3 
to ſhut out all proſpect of conciliation. As 
the laſt reſource, application was made to 
the marquis of Rockingham, and the duke 
of Newcaltle. They were permitted to name 
their own terms; and the reſult was an en- 


tire change of adminiſtration. So high how- 
ever was the public opinion of Mr. Pitt and 
his friends, that the new miniſters, did not x 
ſet out with any great degree of popularity; 
and they were even glanced at, in terms of : 
diſapprobation, by the city of London, in ang 
addreſs they prefented to the king, upon thef 
birth of a prince. They diſtinguiſhed them- 
ſelves, by the appellation of old whigs, and] 
were the proſeſſed ſucceſſors of the Walpole: 
and the Pelhams. No great expetation: . 
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were therefore formed from them, by the 
enthuſiaſtic friends of liberty. 


Tuer preſently however redeemed their 
character. The leaven of the old ruling 
party ſeemed entirely purged away, by the 
perſonal qualities of their preſent leader. He 
was „ mild, but determined.” Without 
poſſeſling the elevations of genius, his views 
of every ſubject were illuminated with the 
rays of virtue, and aſcertained with the man- 
lineſs of truth. When all about him was 
uproar and confuſion, when heaven from 
above threatened, and earth trembled under 
his feet, he was perfectly ſerene and collect- 
ed. Eſtranged to the violence of the paſ- 
ſions, his meaſures were diftated by the pur- 
eſt benevolence. —Ani to crown all her gifts, 
heaven bleſſed him with a friend, in the 
higheſt degree, worthy of him. Exuberance 
of genius, and all the charms of eloquence 
were his leaſt praiſe. Spotleſs integrity, diſ- 
intereſted virtue, laborious patriotiſm : theſe 
qualities ſhall hold him up to the veneration 
of poſterity, when his foes are forgotten in 
contempt, er immortaliſed to infamy. 
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THE firſt meaſures of the new adminiitra- 
tion reſpected America. That country was 
inflamed aimoſt to the degree of inſurrection. 


Lord Rockingham paſſed a law, declaratory 


of the parliamentary ſupremacy of this coun- 
try, in all caſes what ſocver; and totally re- 
pealed the ſtamp act. The former he did, 
in oppoſition to Mr. Pitt; and the latter, 
againſt the inclination of the party, that had 
brought him into power. His conduct was, 


of courſe, much criticiſed, In declaring our: 


right to tax America, he muſt be allowed, 


to have contravened the plaineſt principles of 


liberty. He furniſhed a plauſible pretext to 
the party, that came after him, and who 
were determined to give an efficiency to the 
poſition, which he certainly never intended. 
In the mean time, that his conduct was 
founded in principle, cannot reaſonably be 
doubted. The oppoſition, that he encoun- 
tered, on the one fide, and on the other, 
plainly evinces it. The ſupremacy of this 
country was, at that time, a favourite article 
with all parties. And he apprehended, ſure- 
ly not without ſome appearance of reaſon, 
that this could never be maintained, without 


reſerving a power of compellipg them, in the 


la 
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laſt reſort, to furniſh their quota for the ſup- 


7 port of government. 


A PASSAGE from one of Mr. Pitt's ſpeeches 


| & upoa the ſubject, as relating to a queſtion of 
= the utmoſt importance in the Britiſh conſti- 


tution, I will beg leave to inſert, «© There 


(is,“ ſaid he, an idea in ſome, that the 


(„ colopies are virtually repreſented in this 


7 
I 

. 0 
1 
N 


4 « houſe. I would fain know, by whom an 


« American is repreſented here. Is he re- 
« preſented by any knight of the fhire, in 
«any county in this kingdom? Would to 
« God, that reſpectable repreſentation were 
« augmented to a greater number ! Or will 
« you tell me, that he is reprefented by any 
« repreſentative of a borough ;—a borough, 


which perhaps no man ever ſaw? This is 


&« what is called the rotten part of the conſti- 
te tution. It cannot laſt the century. If it 
« do not drop off, it muſt be amputated. 
« The idea of a virtual repreſentation of 
« America in this houſe, is the moſt con- 
«© temptidle idea, that ever entered into the 
head of a man. It does nat deſerve a ſe- 
« rious refutation.“ 
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In the mean time, the attention of the 
miniſtry was, by no means confined to this 
great object. They eſtabliſhed ſeveral new 
and important regulations, in the commer» 


cial ſyſtem of the colonies. They repealed. 


the exciſe upon cyder. They declared gene- 
ral warrants, and the ſcizure of papers ille- 
gal. They concluded a commercial treaty 
with the empreſs of Ruſſia. And, in the 
laſt place, they ſettled, to the ſatisfaction of 
the owners, the long-conteſted affair of the 
Canada bills; and made ſome progrels, in 
adjuſting the diſpute, about the ranſom 
of Manilla: two points, in which the late 
treaty of peace had never been properly exe- 
cuted, 


Tux doing all this, in the very midſt of 
danger, and in the hourly expectation of an 
expulſion from their offices, certainly merits 
the higheſt commendation. But the era of 
their power was now paſt, It only remained 
for them, to fix their reputation on the 
moſt perman Wis, They quitted their 
places with „ COviftereſtednels, which, 
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it is to be feared, will be more the object 
of adminiſtration, than of example. They 
ſecured neither place, penſion, or rever- 
on to themſclves, or any of their adhe- 
rents. 
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HAF. VI. 


75 


Mr. Put becomes lord privy ſeal, and earl of | br 
Chathan, — His coadjutors in adminiſtration. j 


Meaſures of gevernment. Lord Chatham 1 
withdraws from public buſineſs. — Syſtem f: 


American taxation renewed, Middleſex I 
election. — Rarli of Shelburne and Chatham 7 1 
reſigu.— Subſequent tranſactions. = | 


TI generous mind would wiſh to 
draw a veil over the ſcene, which followed, 
We have beheld Mr. Pitt, at the head of 
the moſt ſtrenuous and moſt ſucceſsful admi- J 
niſtration, this country ever knew, We 4 
are now to behold an adminiſtration formed 
under his auſpices, the feebleſt, the moſt 
diſunited, I had almoſt ſaid, the moſt per- 
nicious, that the preſent reign, fruitful in 
ſuch adminiſtrations, has exhibited. In | 
treating of it however, let us endeavour, to a 
diſtinguiſh the blameable, from that, which 
is ſimply unfortunate in the ſtory of our 
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hero; and to draw the line, between what 
an undiſtinguiſhing vulgar may ſtigmatiſe, 


and what cool and diſintereſted philoſophy 


mult condemn. 


ONE of the firſt unfavourable circum- 
ſtances, attending its. formation, was its diſ- 


placing a connection of men, virtuous in 


their intrinſic character, who had been gra- 
dually advancing in the public eſteem. The 


jealouſy between theſe two parties, has per- 


haps been one of the principal misfortunes of 
the reign. Could they haye firmly united, 
and forgotten all their petty differences, for 
for the ſake of the public good; they might 
probably have formed an immoveable barrier 
againſt that ſecret influence, of which each 
of them has complained in his turn; and an 
invincible phalanx, in the cauſe of public 
liberty, and the vindication of national ho- 
Nour. 


Tus plan too, upon which the new ad- 
miniſtration was formed, was, to ſay the 
teaſt of it, a very hazardous one. The pre- 
-arious and infirm health of Mr, Pitt rea- 
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dered it impracticable for him, to engage it | 


but that of compoſing an adminiſtration of 


conviction, purſue his meaſures. To giv 


His unbounded ambition could not admit of ® 
a perfect participation of intereſts; and the 


dance. Something of this ſort will probably 
be thought vitible, in the miſunderſtanding, 


: ö 
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any of the great reſponſible offices, or regu-i 
larly to ſuperintend the helm of government 
In a word, he had no other alternative, 
ſuch perſons, as he could beſt truſt; an | 
delegating his - credit to colleagues, wheif 


ſhould ſtudiouſty fill up his plans, and, fr on 


efficiency to a ſyſtem of this ſort, 1 E- 
confidence, and unlimited friendſhip were 
neceſſary. 


IN the mean time, it muſt not be con. 
cealed, that Mr. Pitt, with all his abilities 
and all his virtues, was not of a temper, the 4 
beſt adapted to the milder ties of friendſhip 4 


impoſing ſuperiority of his talents was cal- 3 
culated to keep leſſer minds at an awful di- 


chat now broke out, between him, and hi: | 
ble brother in law, earl Temple. 
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Tur x had long preſerved the maſt perfect 
harmony upon every political queſtion, and 
the great commoner had warmly declared in 
parliament, that he would « live and die 
« with his noble brother.” But, — ſuch is 


'the mutability of all human things !— theſe 
illuſtrious perſons could not now agree, in 


the very outſet of the buſineſs; and ſeem to 


have diſplayed that harſh and unaccommoda- 
ting humour, that would have been ungrace- 


ful in perfect ſtrangers. As lord Temple 
was deſigned, to hold the firſt oftenſible 
place in government, and Mr. Pitt meaned 
what had uſually been conſidered, as an irre- 
ſponſible office, for himſelf; that nobleman, 
it ſeems, expected to have been treated upon 
an equality; and conceived, that he might 
claim a regular ſhare in nominating the 
whole adminiſtration. The ideas too, which 
theſe two great men had formed of the plan, 
upon which their miniſtry ſhould be adjuſt- 
ed, appear to have been different. Lord 
Temple was for ſuch a coalition of parties, 
as, he apprehended, would beſt conduce to 
give ſolidity to the ſyſtem, and form the 


moſt effectual barrier againſt any extrinſic 


Pamphlet, which is faid, by lord Cheſterficld, 
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inſluence. Accordingly he propoſed one | 
Noble lord, out of their own connexion ; and 

another, earl Gower, who adhered to an op- | | 
polite party, for two of the moſt conſidera. 
ble places. Mr. Pitt anſwered, that thoſe I 
places were already engaged; and, upon this, 
his lordſhip immediately broke off the con- 


ference. 


Taus far we perceive nothing, that 3 
pointedly interferes with any general princi- 
ples of government, or ſtrongly impeaches | 
the character of either of the perfons in queſ- 
tion. We have only to lament, that they 
diſcovered this uncomplying temper, at a 4 
time, when their union was moſt deſirable ; | 


and that Mr. Pitt was deprived, by the means 
of it, of one of the moſt valuable ſecurities J 
he could have had, for the uniform purſuit 4 
What followed is not 
equally indifferent. 4 


of his meaſures.— 


Nor fatisfied with the ſiniſter conſe- 


N quences, in ſeparable from their diſcord, they 


proceeded to the diſreputable length of a i 
paper war. Mr. Pitt was firſt attacked in a | 
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to have been written by the earl himſelf; 
and of which a more proper character can- 
not be given, than that which he has ſub- 
joined to this information; that it is „ very 
« ſcurrilous and ſcandalovs, and betrays pri- 
« vate converſation.” The anſwer was writ- 
ten, not by Mr. Pitt himſelf, but probably 
by one of his friends, and underhis ſanction. 
The character of earl Femple however, lord 
Cheſterfield conjectures, from the manner, 
in which it is expreſſed, to have been Mr. 
Pitt's own. As excellent ſatire is ſeldom 
wholly unfounded, and as it may ſerve, at 
the ſame time, to illuſtrate the diſpoſition 


of our hero, it may not be unworthy of in- 
ſertion. 


« LoR D Temple, though he has poſſeſſed 
e ſome very conſiderable offices in the go- 
e vernment, has never been remarkable for 
« any aſtoniſhing ſhare of abilities; and, till 
© his reſignation with Mr. Pitt, on the accef- 
« fion of his preſent majeſty, he was looked 
« upon, merely, as a good-natured, inoften- 
« five nobleman, who had a very fine eat, 
« and was always ready to indulge any body, 


« with a walk in his garden, or look at his 
(x 


ein TAkT 


* furniture. How he has ſuddenly cem- 
t menced ſuch a ſtateſman, as to be put in 
* competition with Mr. Pitt, is not eaſy to 


ce determine: but ſo far is clear, that, had 
« he not faſtened himſelf into Mr. Pitt's 
< train, and acquired, by his affinity, ſuch 
« an intereſt in the hiſtory of that great 
« man; he might have crept out of life, 
cc with as little notice, as he crept in, and 
« gone off with no other degree of credit, 
e than that of adding a ſingle unit to the 
ce bills of mortality.“ 


Tur noble earl being now out of the quel. 
tion, the duke of Grafton was appointec! 
friſt lord of the treaſury; and, at the ſame 


„time, Mr. Charles Townſhend, was conſti- 
rated tlie miniſter of the houſe of commons. 
Both of them were remarkable, for the ver- 


ſatility of their political conduct. Their cha- 


racters however were not cntirely ſimilar.— 
The duke kad origit ally formed himiclt, un- 
der the auſpices of Mr. Pitt. He afterwards 
joined the Rockingham admiuniſtration. When 
it began to be pretty generally perceived, 


that their power was drawing to a cloſe, ar. 
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't was in contemplation to apply to the great 
commoner; the duke of Grafton refigned, 
declaring, that he thought that adminiſtra- 
tion too weak, to do ary eſſential ſervice 
but that, under his illuſtrious patron, he 
would be content, „to accept the moſt 
« jnfignificant office, and to wield a ſpade, 
« or a mattock.*—— He is repreſented, by 
a very penetrating writer, as having been 
« ſullen and ſevere, without probity;“ as 
havirg been „ unprincipled and dillipated, 
«« without gaiety.” In him were ſuppoſed 
to have been blended, whatever is moſt ock- 
ous, with whatever is moſt contemptible. 
With parts, plauſible enough, to diſgrace 
and betray the firſt and wiſeſt head in Bri- 
tain; he had not penetration enough, te 
hinder him from being the too! of men, who 
who were happy to meet with a perſon, that 
ſcemed ready to purſue any plan, however 


unprecedented; and to adopt any meaſure, 
however abſurd, 


IN Mr. Townſhend, on the contrary, fickle» 
neſs and levity were ſo ſhaded, under a thou- 


fand beautiful accompliſhments, that they 
G 2 


127 
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-feemed, to ſtand up, and claim their pardon, 
He poſfiſcfled the molt brilliant wit, and the 


moſt lucid eloquence. He was the delight 
and ornament of the ſenate; and the charm 


of every private ſociety, that he graced with 
his preſence. In a word, he was capable of I 
becoming the firſt character of his age, had 
there been any connexion of men, by whom 
he could have been truſted. — Such were the 3 
perſons, to whom, in ſome manner, the 
whole ſucceſs of a ſyſtem, upon the event of 
which the very exiſtence of this country po- 
© :lably depended, was committed. 
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Lorp Ca upEN, the firmeſt patriot, and 
the trueſt friend, was made chancellor. The 
two ſecretaries were the carl of Shelburne, 
and general Conway. The former, though 
he had once oppoſed our hero with peculiar 
acrimony, was now his moſt profeſſed ad- 
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mirer and pupil. The latter was one of 
thoſe pertons, who retained their appoint- 
ments, upon the dilmiſiion of lord Rocking- 4 
ham. Mr. Pitt hioifelf accepted the office 
of lord privy ſcal. As this poſt had been 1 


conſtantly annexed to a prerage, he was, a: 
the fame time, created carl of Chatham. 


2 
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SHOULD it be the fate of this eſſay, to 

ſurvive the period, in which it was immedi- 
ately written, it is to be feared that ſome of 
the reflections it contains, will become ſcarce- 
ly intelligible. If our hero were fortunate, 

in an unexampled degree of popularity and 

reputation; he, at leaſt experienced the fate 
of all ſhining characters, to have his actions 
ſubjected to the barſheſt conſtructions, and 
his faults exaggerated with laborious aſperity. 
Nothing could be more natural, or more 

reaſonable, than his acceptance of a peerage, 
in the circumſtances I have deſcribed. Few, 
one would have imagined, would have en- 

vied him the repoſe, that bis infirmities re- 

quired; or the dignity, he had earned, by 

the unremitted patriotiſm of a whole life of 

ſervices. And yet this promotion involved 

him in the bittereſt obloquy. 


IT happened, as, without any great ha- 
zard of diſappointment,” might have been - 
readily predicted. Scarcely was the admi- 
niſtration adjuſted, ere it was diſunited. 
Mr. Townſhend was not formed to be the 
deputy of any man. His conſcious abilities 
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: 
ſorbad it ; and the verſatility of his diſpoſition 


rendered it impracticable. In the mean 


time, it is not improbable, the ſecret inſſu- 


ence, we have ſo repeatedly mentioned, was 
not without its ſhare, in this inauſpicious 
cvent; and that the diviſion was fomented 


by the moſt diſhonourable artifices, Taking 
it for granted, for a moment, that ſuch an 
influence exiſted, all that would be neceſſary, 


would be an oſtenſible adminiſtration ; which, 
the more it was divided in itſelf, the more 
eaſy it would be to defeat, in any of their de- 


viations, from that unſeen line, that was 
marked out for them. In that caſe, it might 


poſſibly be the height of their ambition, to 
outwit the abilities, and fix a blot upon the 


name of the moſt illuſtrious. ſtateſman, that: 


ever exiſted. 


SHORT was the date of the miniſtry of 


tord Chatham. There are tut two meaſures, 


that can properly be aſcribed to it. One of 
them was certainly defeCtive in the defign- 
ing; and neither were productive of any be- 
nefit to his country. The former related to 


the ſtate of the kingdom with regard to corn. 
The harveſt of 1766 had proved ſo unfa- 
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vourable, that the nation was threatened 
with a famine: In this exigency, the miniſ- 
try iſſued a proclamation of embargo, though 
corn was yet at a price, at which it might 
legally be exported. 'Thus far they did per- 
haps what was necellary ; and their proceed- 
ings might be inſtified by the maxim, that 
the preſervation of the people is ſuperior to 
every other conſideration, But they ought 
to have had the wiſdom and magnanimity, 
immediately to have propoſed an act of in- 
demnity, of the moſt general nature. In- 
ſtead of which, they brought in a bill, that 
comprehended only the inferior miniſters of 
the executive power; and, when an amend- 
ment was offered, that ſhould extend ita 
operation to themſelves, they vigorouſly op- 
poſed it. In a word, the public had the aſ- 
toniſhment, to ſee the lords Chatham and 
Camden, whom they had ever conſidered, as 
!he grand ſupporters of liberty and the con- 
ſtitution, pleading for that moſt dangerous 
of all prerogatives, a power of diſpenſing with 
we laws of the land. 

6 4. 
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Tre ſecond meaſure of this adminiſtra- 
tion, was the appointment of a committee, 
to enquire into the ſtate of the Eaſt-India 
company. Lord Chatham certainly. felt, 
with the deepeſt regret, the immenſe load of 
debt, under which his country appeared rea- 
dy io fink. We had already miſcarried in 
an attempt, to diſcharge part of our burden 
upon the ſhoulders of America. The appa- 
rent proſperity of our affairs in the Eaſt, at 
that time, attracted very general attention; 
and it was natural to think of turning ſo 
extraordinary ſucceſſes, to the public advan- 
tage. But, before the committee had come 
to any reſolutions, lord Chatham was attack- 
ed with that long and dangerous illneſs, 
which neceflary ſequeſtered him from public 
buſineſs, and finally deprived the nation of 
of his further ſervices, What his plan was, 
it is difficul: now, with any certainty, to 
determine. By many, at that time, it was 
{uppoſed, that he intended entirely to deprive 
the company of their acquiſitions, and finally 
to veſt them in the crown. 
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Tar adminiſtration had originally been 
compoſed of ſuch, as had immediately enliſt- - 
ed themſelves under the banners of Mr. Pitt; 
in conjunction with ſeveral perſons, who 
were contented to retain their preferments, 
upon the diſmiſſion of lord Rockingham. 
It was only advanced thus far in its progrels, 
when it received a ſcvere ſhock, from the re- 
ſignation of the greater part of thoſe, who 


came under the latter deſcription. Upon 
this emergency, lord Cheſterfield aſſerts, that 
the carl of Chatham made propoſals to the 
duke of Bediord. Certain it is however, 
that no coalition of this kind took place; 
and the men, who were now introduced into 
cfice, were principally compoſed of the per- 
ſonal friends of lord Bute. 


Ir was, by this time, ſufficiently obvious, 
that lord Chatham's arrangement muſt finally 
prove abortive. The changes, that had now 
taken place, ſeemed to prove, that the ſecret 
influence, fo often complained of, continued 
to exiſt. The breach between Mr. Town(- 
hend, and his political creator, inſtead of be- 


ing healed, grew wider and wider. And it 
& 5 
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i3 probable, that the noble lord began, by- 
this time, to experience that coolneſs and de- 
ſertion in his treaſurer, which he is ſaid af-- 
terwards to have ftated, as one of the cauſes: 
af his miſcarriage. To complete the whole, 
his conſtitutional. diſtemper was riſen to a 
height, that rendered him abſolutely ineapa- 
ble of public buſineſs, It is probable, hat: 
the unfavourable appearances, I have de- 
ſcribed, fat ſtrongly upon his mind, and, 
concurring with his diforder, precipitated: 
him into that ſtate of imbecility, of which: 
he now- became the victim. 


Such is the hiſtory of lord Chatham's ſe- 
cond adminiſtration, Humanity drops a tear. 
upon it; and the generous ſpirit, warmed,, 


even to enthuſiaſm, by the contemplation of 
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his former ſervices, would wiſh to blot it 
from the records of time. But it does not 
end here. In its commeneement, it diſplaced 
zn adminiſtration, as virtuous, as diſintereſt- 
cd, as ever ſat at the helm of government. 
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| Britain ſeemed to derive new vigour from 
their foſtering hand. Her wounds, whicls 
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ed faſt converging to a perfect recovery. 
And what kind of an adminiſtration did lorck 
Chatham leave in the poſſeſſion of governs 
ment? An adminiſtration, unprincipled ant 
diſunited, made up of the dcferters of al 

partics. An adminiftration, to whoſe errors; 
their full effect was carefully preſerved 5 and 
whoſe virtues, all thinly ſown, as they were, 
by an unſeen, malignant influence, were blaſt- 
ed in the bud. In a word, an adminiſtration, 
which, with a ſligut reinfercement, retained 
their polts fourteen years, and reduced their 
country to the loweſt abyſs of poverty, con- 


tempt and diſhonour. 


Ox of the firſt acts, that followed lord 
Chatham's demiſſion of the government, 
was an act, for granting certain duties in the 
American colonies. This is certaiuij one 
of the moſt extraordinary events, that hiſtory 
records. Three principal members of the 
cabinet, with the vt lord of tlie treaſury at 
their head, afterwards declared, that it had 
never received their approbation. While the 


dale ſul effects of the ſtamp- act were yet freſi 
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in the memory of every man; the fame 
meaſure was renewed, with circumſtances of 
additional irritation. While every thing was 
carried on, with great parade, in the name 
of lord Chatham; this was the period they 
' choſe for their operations. Lord Chatham, 
who had diſtinguiſhed himſelf, by being the 
firſt public man in this country, to declare 
the excluſive right of America, to grant her 
own money. Lord Chatham, to whom the 
gratitude of America had raiicd ſtatues, and 
erected monuments; and whoſe name hail 
been repeated, from one end of the conti- 
nent to the other, as the ſymbol of liberty, 


Mx. TowXx$SHEND was the official author 
of this meaſure. The conſtant object of his 
purſuit was applauſe. When the voice of 
this country ſeemed to call for a revenue 
from America, he had been an advocate for 
the ſtamp act. In the following ſeſſion, 
when events had changed the popular opini- 
on, he voted for its repeal. The fall of the 
Rockingham adminiſtration naturally brought 
their favourite meaſure into diſrepute. To 
conform therefore to the temper, which be- 


: 
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gan to prevail, Mr. 'Townſhend declared, 
very early in the ſeſſion, that a revenue muſt 
be had out of America. He was inſtantly 
ticd down to his engagements. And, that 
he might fulfil them in the moſt plauſible 
manner, he introduced his bill, wich a pre- 
amble, declaring the neceſſity of a revenue, 
to make it palatable to the high-fliers at 
home; and he adopted the American diſ- 
tinction, of reſtricting himſelf to external 
impoſition. But the meaſure had the uſual 
fate of all exquiſite policy. 


Irs author had, by this time, probably 
begun to flatter himſelf with the idea, that 
he was, in reality, the firſt miniſter of his 
country. But the men, he had to deal with, 
leemed perfectly to underſtand the art of 
degrading patriotiſm, and mortifying arro- 
gance. 'To convince him of his dependency, 
he found himſelf, towards the cloſe of the 
ſeſſion, in a queſtion, relative to the buſineſs 
of the Eaſt-Indian committee, together with 
Mr. ſecretary Conway, in a very inconſider- 
able minority. 
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SOON after the ſeſſion was concluded, Mr. 
Townſhend died; the ſecretary reſigned ; 
and the remaining members of adminiſtra- 
tion formed that coalition with the Bedtord 
party, which, unlike all” the former political 
mancœuvres of the reign, proved fo durable. 
What principally attracted the public atten- 
tion, in the next, and laſt ſeſſion of this 
parliament, was an attempt, made by admi- 
niſtration, to deprive the duke of Portland cf 
an eſtate, that had continued in his family 
for ſeventy years, by virtue of a grant of king 
William the third. The attempt itſelf was 
ſcarcely more odious, than the unfair and 
precipitate methods, that were taken to ac- 


compliſli it. 


THE miniſtry was, by this time, become 
ſo unpopular, that the enſuing elections were 
very generally and warmly conteſted, 
throughout the kingdom. But the perſon, 
who made himſelf principally noticed on this 
occaſion, was the celcbrated Mr. Wilkes. 
While the methods, employed in his proſo- 
cution, were declared illegal by the Rock- 
ingham adminiſtration, he himſelf was, in a 
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great meaſure, forgotten. Upon the en- 
ſuing change, when the duke of Grafton, 
who had always profeſſed the ſtrongeſt at- 
tachment for him, was placed at the head of 
the treaſury, his hopes revived. He appli- 
ed, with confidence, to that nobleman; to ſo- 
licit his pardon, Finding himlelf here treat-- 
ed with neglect, if not with inſult, he be- 
came deſperate, The defpair of a man or” 
his intrepid ſpirit, is always formidable. He 
took the reſolution to come over to England; 
and offered himfelf a candidate, to repreſent, 
{trit the city of London, and afterwards the 
county of Middleſex: In this latter attempt, 
he was ſucceſsful. The nation faw, with af-- 
toniſhment, an obſcure individual, with cou- 
rage enough to engage in ſo arduous. an un- 
dertaking, though in continual fear of his 
creditors, and with the terrors ot an out- 
lawry hanging over his head: and the admi- 
niſtration of a mighty kingdom, fo daſtardly 
and puſillanimous, as not to venture to take 
him into cuſtody, when they might have. 
done it, almoſt without auimadvertion 3 but 
fuffcring him to go ſuch a length, as, in the 


eveitt, to be able to defy their utmoſt efforts. 
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When, at laſt, he was apprehended, the po- 
pulace declared themſclves ſtrongly in his fa- 
vour. In the mean time, the miniſtry en- 
creaſed the general reſentment, by appear- 
ing ſtudiouſly forward, to jcall in the aſſiſt- 
ance of the military; and afterwards by 
ſcreening, with a thouſand arts, the miniſters 
of their vengeance, from the hands of juſ- 
tice, in caſes, in which they had gone be- 
yond, what even military rules could autho- 
rite. 


LorD Chatham had long ceaſed, to have 
any concern in public affairs. Partly upon 
account of his health, and partly from the 
diſguſt and mortification he conceived from 
the conduct of miniſters, the buſineſs of his 
office had, for a conſiderable time, been 
tranſacted by commiſſion. At this time, 
there happened an event, which, in ſome 
meaſure, rouſed him from his torpor, and 
determined him finally to withdraw his name 
from an adminiſtration, with which he had 
long ceaſed to have any connexion, 


Tur brave Corſicans had long ſtruggled 
againſt the tyranny of the Genoeſe, Tired 
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of an unprofitable and diſputed dominion, 
that republic had lately made over her claim 
to the crown of France. But, though, in 
conſequence of this ceſſion, their new maſ- 
ters poured upon them an immenſe military 
force; yet, by the independent, unſubmit- 
ting ſpirit, that had long animated. them, 
they were induced, to hold out. to the laſt, 
and defend themſelves to their rocks and 
faſtneſſes. They hoped, that fome friendly 
power would, at length, be rouſed to their 
relief; and were perſuaded, that it was bet- 
ter to die in the cauſe of freedom, than to- 
ſubmit, and be ſlaves. Such a determina» 
tion naturally commanded the ſympathy of 
Britain. Separately too from this confider- 
ation, the iſtand, from its ſite in the Medi- 
terranean, was generally eſteemed of conſi- 
derable importance in the commercial world. 
Quietly to permit it therefore, to be thrown 
into the ſcale of a power, whoſe ſuperior 
ſtrength had long rendered her formidable 
in the eyes of Europe, was certainly contrary 
to the politics, by which that quarter of the 
globe had been actuated, for more than a 
centuary paſt, Moſt perſons imagined, that 
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a-ftrong remonſtrance, from our court, would 


tave deterred France from her undertaking, 


without the riſk of a war. 


Ix this however, they ſeem to have been 
miſtaken. Such a remonſtrance was actually 
tranſmitted to our ambaſſador by the earl of 
Shelburne, and by him delivered to the court 
of Verſailles. From the opinion they form- 
ed of the imbecility of our government, it 
was treated with contempt. The concluſion 
was ſimply this. The ambaſſador inſiſte d 
upon a recal, and, at the ſame time, lord 
Shelburne was diſmiſſed from his office. 
The intimacy, that now ſubſiſted between 
this nobleman and lord Chatham, induced 
the aged leader, to diſplay, at once, his re- 
ſentment of the affront, oftcred to his friend, 
aud his ſenſe of the national diſgrace, by an 
immediate reſignation. 


Ir will probably be aſked, how lord Chat- 


ham, who, in the beginning of the reign, 


had declared, that he would never make 


himſelf reſponſible for meafures, which he 
was not allowed to guide, came now to defcr 
his ſtep to ſo late a period? I will not aſſert, 


„ 
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that his conduct, upon this head, was entire-- 
ly blameleſs. In the mean time, much might 
be ſaid, in his excuſe, with regard to the diſ- 
temper, under which he laboured ; which,. 
eſpecially in the former part of this period, 
had dcbilitated his faculties, and rendered 
him incapable cf public buſineſs, to the de- 
gree, that, for a conſiderable time, he did 
not open a ſingle pacquet, that was ſent to 
him, of a public concern. Much alſo might 
be ſaid, reſpecting the deſertion of his 
friends. The laſt leſſon of a generous, un- 
tainted heart, is that of ſuſpicion. This is. 
one part of the apology, he is ſaid after-- 
wards to have offered in his own behalf. At 
the ſame time, he complained of a circum- 
Nance, which could only be aſcertained by 
repeated experience, that the open treachery; 
that was practiſed againſt him, was abetted 
by ſecret- influence; and that he found“ a 
« power behind the throne, greater, than 
et the throne itſelf.“ 


Ix the mean time, the diſcontents in Ame- 
rica, and particularly in the capital of Boſ- 
ton, had riſen to a very formidable height. 
Icveral regiments of ſoldiers however were 
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ordered upon that ſtation, and a temporary 


tranquillity re-eſtabliſhed. In the firſt ſeſ- 


ſion of the new parliament, theſe affairs 
formed a principal object of their attention. 
They voted ſeveral very ſtrong cenſures on 


the Boſtenians, and addreſſed his majeſty, to 


cauſe the delinquents- there, to be brought 
over to this country for trial. 'Theſe ſcem- 
ingly reſolute meaſures were, in the mean 
time, accompanied to America, with a cir- 
cular letter of the ſecretary of ſtate, promi- 
ſing a repeal of the greater part of the ob- 
noxious duties, and aſſuring, that the idea, 
of deriving a parliamentary revenue from 
that country, was entirely abandoned. 


NoTHiNG.can be more truly deplorable, 


than to behold the poſſeſſion, of the moſt. 


valuable jewel of the Britiſh crown tbus egre- 
giouſly trifled with. By a partial repcal, we 
diſplayed a ſpiritleſs temper of inſidious con- 
ceſſion: at the ſame time, that the tax we 
retained, not being ſufſicient, to pay the 
charge of collection, demonſtrated, that we 
retained it, for the ſake of aflerting our ima- 
ginary rights; and gave the lie to our moſt 
ſolemn declarations. The miniſter's engag- 
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ing the honour of the ſovereign, for an act 
hereafter to take place in parliament, was alſo 
conſidered, as not a little extraordinary. In 
a word, there appeared nothing manly, deci- 
ſive and ingenious in the whole tranſaction. 
« If we contend for a revenue, ſuch was 
the language of oppoſition, when the affair 
came afterwards to be canvaſſed, “ let us 
e eſtabliſh a revenue, that fhall be worth 
« contending for. But if, with maturer 
« wiſdom, and juſter principles, we mean 
& conceſſion ; let us come forward like men, 
« and confeſs our error. Let our acknow- 
ce ledgment of the rights of others, be as 
© honeſt and undiſguiſed, as we would wiſh, 
upon a proper occaſion, to be the aſſertion 
© of our own.” 


Iv the mean time, the moſt extraordinary 
domeſtic occurrences of the preſent reign 
had taken place, in the affair of the Middle- 
ſex election. Mr. Wilkes was expelled the 
houſe of commons; re- elected by his conſti- 
tuents; and, in return, declared incapable 
of ſitting in the preſent parliament. As the 
county was not be diverted to another 
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choice, the miniſtry offered the ſeat to ary 
one, who would propoſe himſelf as a candi- 
date, though he ſhould-have but four voices. 
Upon this principle, Mr. Luttrel was after- 
wards declared, by the houſe of commons, 
the legal member. Never did any determi- 
nation ſpread a more univerſal flame of diſ- 
content. The city of London led the way, 
and many of the moſt conſiderable counties 
in the kingdom, imitated them, in petition- 
ing the ſovereign for the diſſolution of par- 
liament. 


oy 
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Lord Chatham takes the lead of oppofition. — Ap- 
pointment of lord North. — Falklands iſlands. 
— Impriſenment of the lord mayor. —Incroach- 
ments upon the Eaſt India company, Riot at 
Bofton.—Penal afts of parliament. 


WI are now brought to the laſt era of the 
life of lord Chatham. From henceforth, his 
conduct is unaccommodating and uniform. 
The figure however, which he makes, at this 
time, is different from that, in which we 
have hitherto ſeen him. From his reſigna- 
tion in 1761, he ſeemed, in ſome manner, 
to fill the eye of the public. Every man, 
not enliſted in a party, ſeemed to look up to 
his principles, as the ſtandard of liberty; and 
to his conduct, as the model of public ſpirit. 
A tliouſand leſſer deviations were forgiven 
him, or indeed ſeemed to paſs unobſerved, 
amid the ſplendour of his virtues. But the 
Tata! era of his adminiſtration, ſunk bin 
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much in the public eſteem. It was inglori- 


the houſe of commons, that attended it, con- 
tributed to {hut the door, againſt his reco- 
vering that boundleſs popularity, which he | 


ous: and the generality judge rather by 
events, than by actions; and are not curious 
in diſcriminating -the unfortunate, and the 
blomable. A conſiderable part of the blame 
they placed, where, I believe, poſterity will 
not be forward to place it, in the acceptance | 
of a peerage. The removal however, from | 


had formerly enjoyed. 


D1$S$1TPoINTED in the inauſpicious event | 
of the adminiſtration, which he had formed 
with ſo aſſiduous care; and mortified, at the 
impolitie proceedings, of which he had been, | 
however undeſignedly, in ſome meafure, the 
occaſion, he had, for ſome time, hid his head 
4n the obſcurity of retreat. But even there, 
the voice of the people reached him. He 
was rouſed from ſupineneſs and ſlumber. He 
came forward, to face his own treacherous 
*riends, together with thoſe new affociates, 
whoſe principles, he had ever conſidered, as 
inimical to liberty. He even ſeemed, to 

have riſen from the grave, that erewhile had 
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half cloſed upon his head; and to have 
caught, once more, all the vigour and ani- 
mation of unworn youth. He ſhook off all 
his long infirmities. He managed not his 
declining years. With ambitious eagerneſs, 
he preſented himſelf upon every occaſion; 
and, where the artillery of oppoſition had 
made an impreſſion, upon the defences of 
the cabal, he was ever foremoſt to mount 
the breach. Together with him, be brought 
a ſmall, but choſen phalanx. The blunt, the 
honeſt and artleſs earl Temple. The accom- 
pliſhed, the elaborate lord Shelburne. And 
laſtly, his excellent friend, the lord chancel- 
lor, ſagacious and penetrating, unmoved by 
wiles, unawed by power. 


W1TH this addition to the ſtrength of 
minority in the houſe of lords, that party ap- 
peared, every way, ſo reſpectable, as to di- 
vert the attention of the people, almoſt en- 
tirely, from the proceedings of their repre- 


ſentatives; upon whom it had uſually been 
fixed; but who had, in a great meaſure, 


alienated their affections, by their conduct in 
the affair of Mr. Wilkes. The ſeſſion com- 
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menced, with a motion, for an amendment 
to the addreſs, by lord Chatham, promiſing, 
with all convenient ſpeed, to take into con- 


ſideration the cauſes of the public diſcon- 


tents, and particularly. the. affair, from which 
they were ſuppoſed, to have originated. This 
amendment was ſupported, with much ener- 
-£y and decifion, by lord Camden. The con- 
ſequence was his immediate diſmiſſion from 
.oflice. The ſeals were offered to Mr. Charles 
"Yorke, who is ſaid to have accepted them 
with reluctance, through the perſonal in- 
treaties of his ſovereign; and who ſurvived 
His appointment only three days. He was 
ſuppoſed to have put an end to his own ex- 
Fitence, in conſequence of his remorſe, for 
+he diſgrace, he imagined himſclf to have 
ſuſtained. Terrified by ſo many concomi- 
tant circumſtances; the diſcontents of the 
people; the hoſtility of his old patron; and 
the preſent unfortunate event; the duke of 
Grafton deſerted the helm of government; 


and lord North, who had been, for ſome 


time, the miniſter of the houſe of commons, 
us appointed to ſucceed him. 
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Tur adminiſtration :of lord North will 
ever make a.principal figure, in the hiſtory 
of this country. It muſt be acknowledged, 
in his favour, that the ſeeds of thoſe calami- 
ties, by which his ſtory is ſo eminently diſtin- 
-guiſhed, were remotely fown, before his ac- 
ceſſion to office; and that he came forward, 
at a very alarming and critical period. His 
appointmeet was evidently, in ſome meaſure, 
the effect of neceſſity. It was by chance, 
that he was placed et the head of affairs. 
But it has been the diſtinguiſhing character=- 
iſtic of the preſent reign, that thoſe appoint- 
ments, which were, at firſt, the moſt evident- 
ly temporary, have, almoſt univerſally, in the 
end, proved the moſt permanent. 


Ir this noblemin had never poſſeſſed ſo 
conſpicuous a poſt, one may almoſt venture 
to ſay, his abilities would never have been 
thought of. His politics have ſurely had a 
ſufficient trial, and the event has decided 
upon their merit. His boaſted ſkill in fi- 
nance, ſeems to have partaken of the nature 
of fairy money, and, when it was called into ! 
uſe, vanithed from the touch, If he had 


any abilities, it appears to have been in de- 
H 2 
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bate. At the ſame time, his voice was harſh, 
and his manner unwieldy, His ſpeeches 
avere never illuminated with one ray of ge- 
nius; and, when he aimed at animation, he 
became an object for laughter. But he poſ- 
ſeſſed a fleepineſs, and a phlegm, from which 
it was juſt poſſible for him to be rouſed. 
The philippics of oppoſition ſeldom broke in 
upon his repoſe. And, as they ſimply play- 
ed upon the ſurface of his brain, without 
wounding his mind, he was able to retort 
them with a buffoonery, that was admired, 
becauſe it was unreſembled. He had the 
firſt-rate quality of being able to talk long, 
without embarraſſment. He was able too, 
eo ſtate a matter of complicated calculation, 
with conſiderable clearneſs. In this reſpect, 
the day, in which he opened the budget, was 
the very acme-of his glory. 


In ſome things, his lordſhip reſembled 
Mr, George (Grenville, one of his predeceſ- 
fors. Lord Chatham had ever conſidered 
his man, as a-uſeful drudge; and acknow- 


icged, that he had been frequently indebted 
10 his reſearches. Lord North had ſerved 
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the witty, the volatile Mr. Charles Townf- 
hend, in the fame capacity; and that gentle- 
man is ſaid, to have entertained a ſimilar 
contempt for him. In one reſpect however, 
the nobleman in queſtion, was perfectly op- 
poſite to his predeceſſor. Mr. Grenville was 
ſhrewd, ſagacious and inflexible. Lord North 
ſeemed to have no ſentiments of his own. 
He maintained, with the ſame unvaried 
countenance, a ſyſtem to-day, the very oppo- 
ſite of the ſyſtem of yeſterday. Like the 
Deſdemona of Othello's diſtempered imagi- 
nation, he could « turn, and turn, and yet 
“go on.“ He ſeems to have no objection - 
to the execution of meaſures, which, at the 
lame time, he profeſied to difapprove. I 
am afraid, this is the very worſt feature, that 
can belong to a political character, 


THESE changes however did not make 
any immediate alteration in the face of at- 
fairs. Lord Chatham proſecuted his object, 
without intermiſſion ; and tried every means 
for the gratification of the wiſhes of the 
people. He endeavoured, both by reſolu- 
tion, and by bill, to reverſe the proceedings 


upon the Middleſex election. He moved to 
113. 
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cenſure the miniſter, who had. adviſed the 
King's anſwer to a remonſtrance, upon that 
ſubject, from the city of London. And he 
endeavoured to obtain, from the houſe of 
lords, an addreſs to the ſovereign, for what 
was then ſo eagerly deſired, the diſſolution 
of parliament. But all his elaquence was in 
vain, Miniſters did not even ſeem to ſtudy 
the plauſible, and never engaged heartily in 
the debate, till they came to the diviſion. 
This venerable hero was repeatedly: called 
down, by the youngeſt, and leaſt: conſider- 
able of the pecrs, for what they pretended to 
conſider, as an undue warmth of expreſſion. 
His perſeverance however, did not go un- 
diſtinguiſhed. The city felt a ſuitable gra- 
titude, and voted their thanks to him for his, 
conduct. 


Tur zz is ſomewhat remarkable in the 
ſpeech he delivered, in ſupport of a motion, 
for augmenting the number of ſeamen. He 
concluded with theſe memorable words: 
« Although, my. lords,“ ſaid he, “it ſeems. 
*« to be ſo unſettled among us, whether we- 
« ſhall put on the armovr of defence; —— a 
:« queſtion, at worſt, if carried in the affir- 
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© mative, which cannot but be conſidered, 25 
ian act of prudence ] do now pledge my- 
« ſelf ro this honourable houſe, for the truth 
« of what Jam going to aſſert : that, at this 
very hour, that we are ſitting together, 
« there has been a blow of hoſtility ſtruck 
s againſt” us, by our old inveterate enemies, 
« it ſome part of the world.“ This predic- 
tion was, almoſt immediately, verified, iz 
the affair of Falkland's iſlands. - 


PoLITIcAL propheſy is a diſcriminating 
particular in lord Chatham's character. He 
willingly indulged himſelf in it; and he was 
perhaps very ſeldom miſtaken. Much was 
undoubtedly owing. to his intelligence; and 
much to that ſagacity, without which, he 
pronounced extrinſic intelligence to be no- 
thing. But this is not all. There is an en- 
thuſiaſm; if you will, an inſpiration, that is 
connate to all original genius. Nature ſeems 
to delight, to own, and to vindicate it, in all 


its eflerveſcencies. 


Id the mean time, this is perhaps one of 
the moſt extraordinary inſtances of the kind, 


that is to be met with in hiſtory, It mar 
A 
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therefore be worth while to attempt to ana- me 
lize it, and diſtinctly to aſſign its various in; 
cauſes. The character of Britain had pal- d! 
pably been finking for feveral years in the pe 
eyes of Europe. The affair of Corſica had, r. 
at once, demonſtrated this circumſtance, and n 
increaſed it. Warlike preparations were e 


commenced in the ports of France and t 
Spain. The continuance therefore of the | 
general tranquillity was become precarious. | 
But there is ſomething peremptory and cir- 
cumſtantial in the prediction I have related, 
that theſe conſiderations do, by no means 
account for. The object of the preparations 
was apparently uncertain. We were, at 
preſent, in full peace; and, if its duration 
were precarious, the immediate commence- 
ment of- hoſtilities was much more fo. It 
was improbable, that the enemy ſhould- be- 
gin, by a precipitate attack, upon a diſtant 
and unimportant part of the empire. The 
attack made no part of any regular ſyſtem 3 
and therefore, as the part of ſuch a ſyſtem, 
it could not be devcloped. 


Tux territorial right to the iflands- in. 
queſtion, was a matter, involved in the. ute. 
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moſt obſcurity. The Spaniard however had 
invaded our poſſeſſion, withour any previous 
diſcuſſion, and in full peace; and had ſtrip- 
ped us of it, with circumſtances of delibe- 
rated infult. This proceeding certainly de- 
manded exemplary reparation. They ſeem- 
ed however mach ditpoted, to procraſtinate 
the negociation. At length, by the medi- 
ation of France, in the hopes of whoſe war- 
like afiſtance they appear to have been dit- 
anpointed, they conſented to replace every 
thing in its former ſituation, The accept- 
ance of theſe terms might have been aſcribed 
to a ſpirit of moderation. No object of dif- 
pute could certainly be more trivolons, or 
more unworthy of plunging half mankind 
in the horrors of war. It came out how- 
ever, ſome. time after, by the confeſſion of 
the French ambaſſador, that, in order to ob- 
tain theſe terms, we were obliged to ſtipu- 
late, on our part, the finally evacuating the 
diſputed iſlands; and the being the firſt to 
deſiſt from our warlike preparations, 


PROCEEDINGS, like theſe, though the laſk * 
article was, at that time, only ſuſpected, 


were ſo much the reverſe of the haughty and 
* 
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deciſive manners of lord Chatham, that it is 
not to be wondered at, that he ſtrained every 
nerve, to obtain a parliamentary ſtigma, up- 
on the conduct of the Britiſh negociators. 
He compared the preſent compromiſe, to the 
famous convention of ſir Robert Walpole, 
that led the way to the war of 1739; and 
aſſerted the probability of a ſimilar event. 


Wir that unchanging perſeverance, that 
conſtitute ſo leading a trait of his character, . 
he brought forward, once again, the affair 
of the Middleſex election. In order, how- - 
ever to vary the ſubject of diſcuſſion, he di- 
greſſed into a. ſtricture, . upon ſeme recent 
particulars, in the conduct of our courts of 
juſtice, that were thought to infringe, upon 
that invaluable characteriſtic of the Engliſh 
conſtitution, the trial by jury, The perſon, 
who. was principally. pointed at, in this af- 
fair; and who did not meet the. diſcuſſion, 
with that readineſs, which the public deſired, 
was the celebrated lord Mansfield, He was 
nearly of the ſame age with our hero; and 
they came forward, about the ſame time, 
to general obſervation: He was the greatelt 
of all lord Chatham's contemporarics upon 
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the public ſtage. The celebrated compliment 
of Pope to him, is not leſs juſt, than it is 
beautiful; that nature, had left it in his 
choice, whether he would be a Tully, or a 


Maro. Minute obſervers have pretended to - 
diſcover in him, ſomething of the vindictive, 


and ſomething too much of art. He has 
been uniformiy accuſed, of leaning towards 
the principles -of- deſpotiſm. In the mean 
time, the firmneſs of his judgment, and the 
honourable uniformity of his conduct, will 
not permit us, for a moment, to doubt of his 
fincerity, in all the ſentiments he profeſſes.: 
That however, which we dare not blame, we 


may have leave to lament. 


THe ſcſſion cloſed with an. aſſair, that, at 
once, revived all the demoeratical ardour, 
that had attended the pyoccedings againſt 
Mr. Wilkes. An imperfect account had 
long been given in. the public papers, of the 
debates of the houſe of commons, with im- 
punity; though there was a ſtanding order 
againſt it. At this time, a member thought 
fit to complain of the miſrepreſentation tie 
had ſuflered; and the printers were immedi- 
atcly ordered into cuſtody. ' Three of them 
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were ſoon after apprehended, and ſeverally 


carried before the lord mayor, and the al- 
dermen Wilkes and Oliver; who diſcharged 
them from confinement, and bound them 
over to proſecute their captors. Inflamed 
at this inſtance. of contempt, the houſe com- 
mitted Mr. Oliver and the chicf magiſtrate 
to the tower. Some difficulty ariſing, con- 
cerning the manner of Mr. Wilkes's appear- 
ance before them, who claimed, as a mem- 
ber; his conduct. pafted without animadver- 


fion.. 'The two priſoners were attended to- 


confinement by the acclamations of the peo- 
ple. They were followed“ by the thanks of 
their fellow citizens. And the day of their 
liberation was celebrated, with every mark of 


feſtivity and triumph. The diflike, that par- 
liament liad incurred, was fo far ſwelled by- 
this buſineſs, that lord Chatham employed it,. 


as a ſtrong additional argument, when he 
renewed his motion, to addreſs the king to 
diſſolve them. 


Ix the following ſeſſion, his lordfhip came 


forward, as the advocate of religious liberty, 


in ſupport of a bill for the relief of. Protel- 


tant difſenters. The year 1772 was undiſtin- 
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guiſhed by any remarkable event. The po- 
pular ſpirit began, at this time to ſubſide; .. 
and. has ſince. remained, for the moſt part,.. 
in a ſtate of languor and inactivity: The 
ſtrength of oppoſition in parliament was alſo 
decaying; Mr. George Grenville. was ſome 
time dead, and lord Chatham began, once. 
again, to withdraw himſelf from the public 
theatre. It was now that the character of the 
cainiſter- began, moſt viſibly, to give a co- 
lour to the public councils. Generally ſlow: 
anon, deciſive, with a veib of conſtitutional 
modeſty; violent, under the guile of phleg- 
matic moderation. 


TH1s temperature was czeeedingly viſible, 
in the meaſures, that were now adopted, re- 
ſpecting the Eaſt India company. The 
ſcheme of lord Chatham, whatever it was, 
was compromiſed, by his ſucceſſors in office, 
in conſideration of a large annual ſudfidy, 
to be paid to government; which, it after- 
wards appeared, the company could ill ſpare 
but the payment of which they preferred, to- 
that invaſion, which was threatened, of their 
territorial claims. At this time, they be- 
came ſo embarrailed in their aſfairs, as to be 
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obliged to diſcontinue the ſubſidy; and even 
to demand, from government, a conſiderable 
loan. The miniſter, bcholding the company 
proſtrate at his feet, conſidered this, as the 
time, to aſſert his ſupremacy. Without ac- 
tually depriving. them of their poſſeſſions, he 
eſtabliſhed a parliamentary aſſertion, that 
they held them by ſufferance, and, in con- 
ſequence, paſſed a great number of vexatious 
regulations; which threw a conſiderable 
weight of influence into the ſcale of govern- 
ment, but which were little leſs obnoxious; 
than would have been the moſt peremptory 
and unqualified proceedings. At the ſame 
time, he ſcemed willing to grant them ſome 
compenſation. 


ADMINISTRATION had long triumphed 
in the ſucceſs of their American mcalures. 
They ſaw, however not openly, the tea im- 
ported, and the tax, in ſome meaſure, ſub- 
mitted to. They did not know, that the 
ſtilneſs, that prevailed in that country, was 
the ſtiln 's of reflection; and they could not 
perceive, +. the e minds were progreſſively 
alienating from d:pendance upon Britain. 
They faacicd, they ſaw them reconciling, by 
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degrees, to unlimited ſubmiſſion: things, 
they believed, had continued long enough, 
in their preſent courſe : this was the time to 
act with decifion, Accordingly they ima- 
gined, they ſhould effect two purpoſes, at 
once, by granting to the Eaſt India company; 
who heretofore: had never exported her own 
commodities, the liberty of exporting tea, in 
whatever quantity, without - being. ſubject to 
the uſual impoſitions. Thus encouraged, the 
company ſhipped a conſiderable. quantity for 
America.. 


No ſooner had the account of theſe things 
croſied the Atlantic, than America roſe up, 
as one man; and all. the colonics, without 
any previous concert, refolved, not to permit 
the cargoes. to be landed. In moſt places, 
the veſſels, perceiving their voyage to have 
been to no purpoſe, peaceably returned. At 
Poſton, and other places, this was refuſed. 
Finding, therefore no other remedy, and 
perſuaded, that the tea would be brought on 
ſhore, by degrees, and their reſolves evaded, 
a conſiderable party of the inhabitants went 
on board, in diſguiſe; and havipg, without. 
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interruption, deſtroyed the cargoes, imme- 
diately diſperſed. 


MarTtTERs were thus brought to a very 
ſerious criſis. The miniſter, who, in the 
foregoing ſeſſion, had trampled upon a de- 
fenceleſs commercial company, now imagin- 
ed, he could do the ſame with three millions 


of people, ſtretched over a wide continent, 


of fifteen hundred miles in extent: with a 
people, whoſe anceſtors had left their native 
felds, and fled to the uncouth deſerts of 
America, in purſuit of liberty; and who 
themſelves, nuricd in the lap of ſtrenuous 
freedom, were now in the firſt ſtage of cul- 
tivation, hardy, laborious, intrepid and en- 
terpriſing. Adminiſtration owed all its miſ- 
apprehenſions concerning them, in a manner, 
to one ſource; the miſinformation of the 
provincial governors. It had been obſerved, 
in the commencement of the laſt war, that 
the Indians, almoſt univerſally, ſided with 
the French. Their commanders, perſons of 
generous blood, and gentle demeanour, won 
over the natives, by theic accommodating 
manners, and their equitable conduct : while 
ours, men, for the moſt part, of broken for- 
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tunes, and ruined character, employed no 
management. And underſtood no policy. 
Poſterity will look back 2ftoniſhed, to ſee 
their anceſtors, ſacrificing their deareſt poſ- 
leflions, to the precipitation of a very few. 
obſcure individuals, in their origin baſe, and 
in their perſons contemptible. 


Ix this manner then miſled, adminiſtration 
determined upon meaſures of the boldeſt. 
deſcription. Their policy was compriſed in 
four acts of parliament ; for ſhutting up the 
port of Boſton; for changing the govern- 
ment of the province of Maſſachuſct's-bay; 
for adjourning the trial of delinquents in 
America, from one of the colonies, to ano- 
ther, or to Great Britain; and for extend- 
ing the limits, and granting an eſtabliſhment 
to the French ſyſtem of policy and religion 
in Canada.—-In the courſe of this ſeſſion, 
and a little previous to the diſcloſure of the 
above ſyſtem, oppoſition obtained a moſt in- 


valuable acquiſition, in the perſon of. Mr. 
Charles Fox. 
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CHAP. VIII. 


Aeeting of the general congreſs. — Lord Chat- 
ham”s conciliatory plan. — Coercive meaſures 
purſued: — Commencement of the war,— De- 
claration of independency. — Campaign of 
1776.— Expedition from. Canada. 


T nov GH, in the year 1770, lord Chat- 
ham had come forward, with. an apparent 
determination, from thenceforth to take a' 
regular ſhare, in the parliamentary delibera- 
tions; he however found himſelf ir reſiſtibly 
baffled by the encroachments of diſcaſe. 
From his youth he had been the martyr of 
an hereditary gout. Scarcely any perſon 
was ever ſubject to that painful diſtemper, 
in a greater degree. For ſome years, be fore 
his death, he was, in a manner; confined to 
his chamber. It was only, at diſtant inter- 
vals, that he could tear himſelf from the 
couch of imbecility ; and appear, in his dar- 
ling character of a. ſenator, and upon his. 
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proper theatre, the great council of the na- 
tion. But rare, as theſe appearances were, 
they acquired, from that circumſtance, an 
additional ſplendour. It was no longer pro- 
per, for this hero of a former age, to waſte 
his efforts upon a vulgar themez or, in any 
cale, to join in the cry of a party, or view 
ſituations, through the medium of private 
affection. Aloof from the herd of liſted 
combatants, it became him, as it were, to 
dictate his ſentiments from a more elevat- 
ed ſtation: and he ſeemed to require a 
theme, new, as his ſituation; and large, as 
his god-like ſoul. And ſuch a theme was 
provided for him. | 


Ir may not be unpleaſing, to recollect, for 
a moment, by what gradual ſteps, he roſe to 
an elevation, which never mortal knew be- 
Aide. him. Ia his commencement, he ap- 
peared humble and aſſuming, very limited. 
iu his income, and placed at the very. foot ct; 
a profeſſion, in which merit often grows 
gray in obſcurity. It was by. ſilent, unob- 
ſerved ſteps, by. laborious ſtudy, and accu- 
mulated reflection, that he advanced. At 
length, he took his ſeat in parliament, and 
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/ 
became diſtinguiſhed for an eloquence, beau- 
tiful, magnificent and impoſing. By degrees, 


he far outſtripped his competitors, and ſtood 
alone, the rival of antiquity, 


Fixed 
in his character for. eloquence, he was now 
deſtined, to appear in a different ſcene. He 
became the firſt miniſter of Britain; the ſole 
conductor of an arduous war; the object, 
upon which the hopes of his country,. and 
the apprehenſions of contending Europe, 
were ultimately fixed. In this ſituation, it 


is little to ſay, that he called forth the long 


forgotten magnanimity of the empire; that 
uninterrupced, unrivalled ſucceſs. attended 
His adminiſtration. He was himſelf an hot. 
his name alone, withered the hearts of our 
enemies, and made their arms drop utscleſs 
from. their hands. His reputation founded 
through the univerſe, Diſmiſſed from pow- 
er, he became independent, and ſelf-moved. 
His eloquence gave him dignity; his infor- 
mation fixed attention; and his character at- 


tracted love. He was the patron of the op- 


preſſed; the corrector of miniſterial raſhneſs; 
and the prophetic ſoul of Britain.— Still how- 
ever, ſomething human hung about him. He 


had. not yet ſhaken off the infirmities of am- 
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bition; or laid aſide the garb of party. He 
came forward too much upon trifling occa- 
ſions; and gave into the exaggerated repre- 
ſentations, which are perhaps neceſſary to a 
regular oppoſition. But ſuch were not the 
errors of his cloſing years. Infirmity, at 
leaſt, curbed his ever active ſpirit. I will 
not ſay, that heaven provided thezawful ſcene 
of an American war, to give new luſtre to 
the ſetting ſun. But I will ſay, that heaven 
prolonged the ſhutting day, that it might 
finally cloſe, with untried ſplendours, for the 
world to wonder at. Perhaps no man ever 
filled ſo important a ſituation. A thouſand 
circumſtances ſeemed to point him out, as 
the arbiter of two contending countries, 
great in their inherent magnitude, and 


whoſe diſpute was, every way, peculiarly in- 
tereſting. Ah, happy Britain! had ſhe 
ſcized the golden opportunity; and liſtened 
to the voice of native ſagacity, and accumu- 
lated experience, which was thus poured in 
her ears. In the mean time, the want of ſue- 
ceſs, which attended the efforts of our hero, 
however, as men, we may lament it; in the 
eye of abſtract taſte, perhaps contributes, to 


the whole, a finiſhing beauty. This is its 
language. If Britain could have been 
« ſaved, by this right-hand it had been ſav- 
ed.“ And this is its effect. To give an 
unſpeakable ſolemnity to the ſcene, and to 
complete the moſt awful tragedy in the 
world, by joining, with the death of Chat- 
Ham, the cruſh of a mighty empire in his 


uns. 


IT was in the cloſe of the ſeſſion, whoſe 
principal acts have already been deſcribed, 
that this nobleman -appeared, once again, 
within the walls of parliament, in oppoſition 
to the Canada bill, He lamented that want 
ok health, which prevented him from bear- 
ing his uniform teſtimony, againſt every part 
of ſo deſtructive a ſyſtem. He went over 
the ſame ground of argument and advice, to 
-which he had adhered, upon this ſubject, 
with the moſt unalterable conſiſtency, But 
his principal effort was reſerved, for the 
.commencement of the year 1775. 


In the mean time, the enſuing ſummer 
appeared with the moſt ſerious and threat- 
.enivg aſpect in America, Both parties were 
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backward in proceeding to extremities. But 
the impending tempeſt, the more flowly it 
forms, and the longer it 1s brewing - over our 


heads, grows ſo much blacker ar d blacker, and 


ruſhes upon us, at laſt, with more tremendous 
fury. Adminiſtration had cloſed the ſeſſion 
with triumph, and expected that the firm- 
neſs of their countenance was immediately 
to terrify America into abject ſubmiſſion. 
The event was exactly the reverſe of the pre- 


diction. Menace and coercion ſerve only to 


rouſe the manly ſpirit. Every province aſſo- 


ciated herſeltf, in the cauſe of liberty; and 


the weak and improvident meaſures, that 
were intended to divide them, proved to 
them, the cement of an indiſſoluble union. 
They immediately elected a general congreſs, 


who determined upon the moſt deliberate 


mcaſures for their future ſafety; and con- 
cluded with drawing up addrefles, to their 
fellow citizens; to their neighbours of Ca- 


nada; and to the inhabitants of Britain; 
together with a petition to the throne. Theſe 


papers were executed with uncommon ener- 
gy and addreſs ; and, in vigour of ſentiment, 
and the nervous language of patriotiſm, would 
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net certainly have diſgraced any aſſembly, 
that ever exiſted. 


TE ſeſſion of 17735, eſpecially in its 
-commencement, certainly included as awful 
a criſis, as can be imagined. The event of 
peace or war; the immediate deſolation of 
America; the eventual ruin of Britain; and 
the emancipation of one half of the world, 
palpably hung upon their firſt determinations. 
Miniſtry, in order to have a clearer field be- 
fore them, had previouſly diſſolved the old 
parliament, and ſummoned a new one. In 
their laſt ſeſhon, it had been uſual, fer the 
-commons, to conſult the temper of their 
conſtituents more, than upon other occa- 
ſions, in order to inſure their ſuffrages, at 
the general election. And it was indiſpen- 
fibly neceſſary, that they ſhould be unfhack- 
Jed, in the commencement of fo arduous an 
adventure. 


In the mean time, the fervants of the 
crown were ſo backward, in bringing out 
their American ſyſtem, that the plan of con- 
ciliation, formed by lord Chatham, had the 
ftart of them. He began with a motion, for 
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withdrawing the royal forces from Boſton. 
He told the houſe, that, in this diſtracted 
ſituation of affairs, he had crawled thither, 
to offer them the beſt of his experience and 
advice. He urged the neceſſity of the ſtep he 
had recommended, as the means of opening 
a way for ſcttling the dangerous troubles in 
America, by beginning to allay ferments, 
and ſoften animoſities there. He faid, an 
hour now loſt, might produce years of cala- 
mity. His object was, to put his foot upon 
the threſhold of peace. His prefent motion 
vas only the introduction, to a comprehen- 
ſive plan; and he pledged himſelf to the 
houſe, that he would not deſert for a mo- 
ment the conduct of this mighty buſineis. 
Unleſs nailed to his bed by the extremity ot 
ſickneſs, he would give it his unremitted at- 
tention ; he would knock at the door of a 
!lceping and confounded miniſtry, and rouſe 
them to a ſenſe of their important danger. 


IE defcribed the fituation of the troops 
at Boſton, as truly unworthy, being penned 
up, and pining in ingtorious inactivity. He 
called them, an army of impotence and con- 
tempt: and to make the folly equal to the 
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.diſgrace, they were an army of irritatiog. 
«© You irritate your colonics to unappeaſablz 
& rancour. It is not repealing this, or that 
cc act of parliament z not the annihilation of 
ca few dirty ſhreds of parchment, that can 
« reſtore America to your boſom. You 
4 muſt repeal her fears, and her reſcnt- 
< ments; and you may then hope for her 


love and gratitude.” 


iis was laviſh in his praiſes of the con- 
greis. For himſelf, he muſt avow, that in 
all his reading and obſervation :-- and it had 
been his favourite ſtudy : he had read Thu— 
cydides; and had ſtudied and admired the 
maſter ſtates of the world :— antiquity re- 
corded nothing more honourable, more re- 
ſpectable, than this deſpiſed mceting. It 
« has been in circulation, that, if the ſtamp 
act had never been repealed, we ſhould, at 
« this hour, have been at pcace and quiet- 
«© neſs with America: and from this, many 
©. pcople urge the danger, as well as ineffica- 
'«K cy of conciliating meaſures, at preſent. I 
% Know, on the contrary, from the meſt 
&« reſpectable authority, that theſe were, at 
* tat inſtant, the-prevalent and ſteady prin- 
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« ciples of America: that you might deſtroy 
« their towns, might cut them off from the 
« ſuperſluities, and even the conveniences 
« of life; but that they were prepared to 
« defpiſe your power, and would not lament 
their loſs, while they had, —what, my 
« lords ?—their woods, aad their liberty. 


« Do yon think, that men, who could be 
« rouſed to forego their profits, their plea- 
« ſures, and the peaceable enjoyment of 
their deareſt connections, all for the ſake of 
« liberty, will be whipped into vaſſalage, 
„like ſlaves? Why, this conduct in govern— 
« ment, is ſo fantaſtical and aerial in prac- 
* tice, that it, by far, exceeds the boldeſt 
« wing of poetry; for poetry has often read 
« inſtructive, as well as picaſing leſſons to 
„% mankind; and, though ſhe ſometimes a- 
© mule herfclf in fiction, that fiction, to 
« pleaſe, ſhould be founded in veriſimili- 
e tude. But, in this wite ſyſtem, there is 
« nothing like truth; nothing like policy; 
t nothing like juſtice, experience, or com- 
« mon ſenſs.“ 
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ce WE ſhall be forced ultimately to retraG&; 
t Jet us retract, while we can do it with ho- 
et nour. Theſe violent, oppreſſive acts muſt 
cc be repealed. I pledge myſelf for it, that 
« you will, in the end, repeal them. I ſtake 
& my reputation upon it. I will conſent to 
ce be taken for an ideot, if they are not final- 
cc ly repealed. The cauſe of America is alli- 
ed to every true whig. This glorious ſpi- 
« rit animates three millions of men in our 
« colonies. What ſhall oppoſe this ſpirit ! 
c ajded by the congenial flame, glowing in 
cc the breaſt of every whig in England, to 
« the amount, I hope, of double the Ameri- 
c can numbers. Ixcland they have to a 
«© man. Nay, what dependence can you 
& have upon your foldiery, the unhappy in- 
« ſtruments of your wrath ? They are Eng- 
ct liſhmen, who muſt feel for the privileges 
« of Engliſhmen ; and their carrying muſkets 
cc and bayonets about them, turcly does not 
& exclude them from the pale of civil com- 
“% munuy. Foreign war hangs over your 
4 heads, by a flight and brittle thread. 


P 1 a ot. co a 
& France and Spain are watching your con- 
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e duct, and waiting for the maturity of your 


errors. 


« BuT you are anxious, who ſhould diſ- 
« arm firſt ? The great poet, and perhaps a 
« greater politician, than ever he was a poet, 
„has given you the wiſeſt counſel ; follow 
« it, 


« Tuque prior, tu parce; genus qui ducts 
« Olimpo ; 


tc Projice tela manu. 


« With a dignity, becoming your (exalted 
« ſituation, make the firſt advances to con- 
« cord, to peace and happineſs ;. for that is 
« your true dignity, to att with prudence 
« and with juſtice,” 


Tux noble earl concluded his animated 
harangue in the following emphatical man- 
ner. My lords, if the miniſters thus per- 
&© ſevere in miſadviſing and miſleading the 
ce king, I will not fay, that they can alienate 
« the affections of his ſubjects from his 
“crown; but I will affirm, that they will 
& make the crown not worth his wearing. 


56 I will not ſay, that the king is betrayed ; 
13 
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« but I will affirm, that the kingdom is un- 
« done.” 


Tur times were greatly changed, fince 
this wonderful man moulded the attentive 
ſenate. Formerly he had touched a maſter 
paſſion in bumanity, and thundered in their 
ears the advancement of their country's dig- 
nity and power. Now he addreſſed an aſ- 
ſemb!y, all whoſe prejudices and pre- concep- 
tions were in oppoſition. to him. He had 
armed them againſt himſelf, by the ſucceſſes 
of the laſt war, and the immeaſurable hangh- 
tineſa they inſpired. Wrapped in the con- 
templation of their own grandeur and irre- 
ſiſtible ſtrength, he had to reaſon down in 
them the pride of empire; and to perſuade 
thoſe to yield, who imagined themſelves able 
to dictate. Perhaps no orator ever ſucceed- 
ed in a cauſe, in which it was impoſſible for 
him to intereſt any active paſſion of the ſoul 


in his favour. 


Tur rejection however of his motion, did 
not diſcourage lord Chatham, from bringing 
forward the body of that conciliatory ſcheme; 
which he had already, in part, announced, 
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and to which the motion was only introduc- 
tory. He accordingly offered to the houſe, 
the outlines of „ a proviſional act, for ſet- 
« tling the troubles in America; and for ai- 
« ſerting the ſupreme legiſlative authority, 
«and ſuperintending power of Great Bri— 
«© tain, over her colonies.” Among a great 
varicty of matter, the bill was to declare the 
colonies, dependent upon the crown, and 
ſubordinate to the parliament of Britain. It 
alerted the competency of parliament, to 
make laws to bind America, in matters, 
touching the general weal; and more cſpe— 
clally in regulating affairs of navigation and 
trade, It admitted, that no tax, tallage, or 
revenue could be levied in America, except 
by common conſent in their provincial aſſem- 
blies. It legaliſcd the holding the enſuing 
ſeflton of congreſs, for the double purpoſe 
of recogniſing the ſuperintending power of 
the Britiſh legiſlature; and cf making a 
grant to the king of a certain perpetual re- 
venue, ſubject to the diſpoſition of parlia- 
ment; not as a condition for redreſs, but as 
a teſtimony of affection. Laſtly, it even- 
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tually repealed the obnoxious acts of parlia- 
ment. 


ITs illuſtrious author intreated the aſſiſt- 
ance of the houſe, to digeſt the crude mate- 
rials, which in the form of a bill, he had 
preſumed to lay before them. He called on 
them, to exerciſe their candour; and depre- 
cated the effects of party and prejudice, of 
factious ſpleen, or blind predilection. He 
declared himſelf to be actuated by no narrow 
principle, or perſonal conſideration. And 
he ſaid, that, though his bill might be look- 
ed upon as a bill of conceſſion, it was impoſ- 
ble, not, at the ſame time, to confeſs, that 
it was a bill of aſſertion.ä— Things were how- 
ever now carried with ſo high a hand, that 
the bill was rejected, by a majority of almoſt 
two to one, and not even ſuffered to lie up- 
on the table. | 


Ir cannot reaſonably be doubted, that this 
bill, if it had paſſed into a law, would have 
been productive of the moſt ſalutary conſe- 
quences. To affirm ſo complicated a mea- 
ſure, to have been, in all its parts unexcep- 
tionable, would be to advance a moſt adven- 
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turous poſition, But the very veneration 
and confidence, that America entertained for 
the character of lord Chatham, would have 
kd them to review it, in a very different 
ſpirit z from that, which actuated them in 
ſurveying, what they thought, the contract- 
ed and inſi lious ſchemes of the perſons, then 
in adminiſtration. The whole continent was, 
as yet, by no means, perſuaded into the man- 
ly and decifive ideas of independence and to- 
tal ſeparation. And the more reſolute and 
philoſophical would doubtleſs have poſtponed 
their conceptions, to the dread of diſunion, 
and the recollection of the poſſible miſchan- 
ces, and inſeparable calamities of war. 


By this diſtinguiſhed parliamentary effort, 
nuaiſtry were rouſed to bring forward their 
own plan. They declared a rebellion, actu- 
ally exiſting, in the province of Maſſachuſct's 
bay. They brought in a bill, for reſtraining 
the commerce, and annihilating the fiſherics 
of the New England provinces. The prin— 
ciples of this bill were, ſoon after, extended 
to moſt of the ſouthern colonies. And to 
wind up the whole, they introduced, what 
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they called, a conciliatory propoſition, per- 
mitting each colony ſeparately, to offer a: 
certain income to government, which, if ap- 
proved, might be accepted in lieu of a parlia- 
mentary revenue. This was the conſum— 
mation of the plan, at this time, avowed by 
adminiſtration, and founded in the maxim, 
as impolitic, as it is deteſtable, divide et im- 
pera. Ten thouſand men was the force, deſ- 
tined to carry the miniſterial ideas into exe- 
cution.— In the mean time, towards the 
cloſe of the ſeſſion, Mr. Burke, the pro— 
foundeſt politician, and the moſt eloquent 
ſpeaker of the commons, propoſed a plan of 
conciliation, to that houſe, in a conliderable 
degree, ſimilar to that of lord Chatham. 


Bo r the ſcaſon of deliveration was now at 
an end. The ſtandard of civil war was un— 
furled. By the unaccountable ignorance 
and improvidence of our government, on 
the one hand, and the unremitted exertions 
of the Americans, on the other; they ſaw 
themſclves, by the cloic of the enſuing win- 
ter, maſters of the whole contincnt, from 
Nova Scotia, northward, to Florida, on the 
ſouth; and, to the eaſt, they were only 
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checked, after a very critical eſc ape, on our 
part, by the fortreſs of Queb.c. In the 
mean time, the expences ct this campaign 
were computed, to exceed thceic of any, the 
moſt celebrated periods of the laſt war.—It 
was in this ſtage, that America made her laſt 
effort towards a treaty, by a very celebrated 
petition from the continental congreſs, dil- 
tinguiſhed by the modcration of its demands, 
and teeming with expreſſions of duty, reſpect 
and loyalty to the king, and unfrigned affec- 
tion for the parent ſtate. To this petition it 
was ſipnitied, by the command of his majeſ- 
ty, that no anſwer would be given. 


GovERNMENT were.now taught to un- 
derſtand, how much they had been mittaken, 
reſpecting the ſtrength of America. The 
diſcovery however did not turn their 
thoughts to peace. In the beginning of the 
following ſeſſion, their language indeed was 
more indeciſive. In the courſe of it, their 
notions hardened into form. The mild and 
candid carl of Dartmouth was removed from 
the American department, and ſucceeded by 
the ſevere and ſaturnine lord George Ger- 


maine. To him moſt of the ſubſc quent 
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American meaſures have generally been at- 
tributed. The language of adminiſtration 
was gradually ſcrewed up to the higheſt 
pitch; and no terms were now held out, but 
thoſe of unconditional ſubmiſſion. This lof- 
ty ſtile was accompanied with the moſt im- 
menle preparations; and the romantic ex- 
ploits of an Alexander, or a Charles the 
twelfth, ſeemed ready to be acted over again, 
upon the theatre of the new world. 


IT was this terrific criſis, that the general 
congreſs of America choſe additionally to ſig- 
naliſe, by a declaration of independency. 
The royal forces were already hovering over 
the central province of New Vork. It is an 
example of intrepidity, not to be paralleled 
in the annals of mankind. It was little like- 
ly, that a reſolution, thus announced, ſhould 
ever be retrafted. Ina word, a ncw era was 
palpably fixed in the hiſtory of the globe. — 
The campaign of 1776 was however ſtudded 
over with the moſt brilliant ſucecſſes. But 
they proved, as it uſually happens, in ſuch 
fairy projects, more brilliant, than they were 
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TAE following ſeſſion of parliament was 


leſs active, than moſt of the preceding. In- 
toxicated, as we were, with our temporary 
ſucceſſes, oppoſition deſpaired of any good 
conſequences, from reſting the general 
voice of an unreflecting nation. The decla- 
ration of independency too had created a 
new ſituation, And it is probable, that par- 
ty had not yet made up their mind, re- 
ſpecting the plan of conduct, that might 


now be requiſite. Accordingly, influenced 


by one, or both of theſe motives, the majo- 
rity of them, after a few unſucceſsful ef- 
forts, took the reſolution of abſenting them- 
ſelves, in all diſcuſſions, relative to the pre- 
ſent unhappy conteſt. 


Ix the mean time, affairs began to aſſume 
a leſs favourable appearance. 'The campaign 
had ended ſomewhat. abruptly, Our forces 
received a check, during the winter, that 
turned back the tide upon us, with irreſiſti- 
ble impetuoſity. All Europe had beheld the 
ſtrenuous reſiſtance of America with predi- 
lection; and the court of France, in particu- 
lar, was ſuppoſed to be biaſſed in her favour, 
at once, by ſentiment, and by policy. The 
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declaration of independency had probably 
been made, partly in accommodation to her 
views. At this time, the celebrated Dr. 
Franklin, the nurſing mother, and the guar- 
dian genius of the United States, arrived in 
that country, to plead their cauſe. Every 
thing was to be reckoned upon, from his 
hoary wiſdom, his intimate knowledge of 
mankind, and his conſummate political ad— 
dreſs. 


A PERIOD, like this, when we were not 
unſucceſsful, but when the forcrunncers of 
misfortune thickened upon us, from every 
ſide, brought lord Chatham again down to 
the houſe of lords. The ſeſſion cloſed with 
his propoſal, for an addreſs to the ſovereign, 
beſceching him, “ to take the moſt ſpeedy 
« ard effectual meaſures for putting a ſtop 
« to hoſtilities in America, by the removal 
« of accumulated grievances.” Under the 
words, © accumulated grievances,” his lord- 
ſhip intended to covey every thing, that 
had paſſed in parliament, relative to Ame- 
rica, ſince the year 1763. This, he ſaid, 
would be the herald of peace. And he par- 
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ticularly inſiſted, upon the immediate necel- 
ſity of adopting this meaſure, from the im- 
minent danger, to which we were expoſed, 
from, what national politics had taught him 
to call, & our natural, hereditary and inve- 
« terate enemies” of the houſe of Bourborr, 
A few weeks, he aſſerted, might decide our 
fate, as a nation. A treaty, between France 
and America, would be that final decifion. 
America was contending With us, under 
a maſked battery of France, which would in- 
fallibly open upon us, as ſoon, as our weak- 
neſs, and her preparations were ſufficicntly 
advanced. The motion was rejected by a 
large majority. 


Til campaign of 1777 was decifive of the 


fate of the war.— General Burgoyne, in pur- 


ſuance of a plan, which was eſteemed the 
favourite child of the American fecretary, 
marched an army from Canada, againſt the 
back ſettlements of the northern provinces, 
Zir William Howe, the commander in chief 


at New York, opened the campaign, on that 


ſide, by an. unſucceſsful effort, to diſlodge 
the main army of the ſtates. In theſe pro- 
cecdings, the firſt part of the ſummer was. 
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conſumed. The autumn was more buſy 
and active. General Burgoyne, by the im- 
practicable nature of the country, through 
which he was to paſs; and by the northern 
militia, which inceſfantly haraſſed him in 
his march, was reduced to ſurrender his 
whole army priſoners of war. Sir William 
Howe, after a tedious voyage, from New 
York, up the Cheſapeak, at length, advanc- 
ed, by that route, againſt the central poſt of 
Philadelphia. The proceedings of the ar- 
my, in this ſituation, partook of the bril- 
liancy of the former campaign; but that 
brilliancy no longer deceived any body. 


THE news of theſe latter events had not 
yet reached England, when the parliament 
met. 'The dilaſter of the northern force 
began inceed to be generally conjectured. 
The ſuperiority of the Britiſh in Penſylva- 
nia, was leſs clearly foreſeen. The invin- 
cible partiality of France, to the revolted 
colonies, formed a principal object of the 
public attention, 'The naval preparations, 
that were carried on, in her ports, were, to 
the laſt degree alarming. The cabals, in 
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that court, ſeemed daily ripening towards 
deciſion. Never was there a ſeſſion of par- 
liament, more teeming with important events, 
than the preſent, 
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Fourth ſeſſion of the third parliament of George 
the third. — Addreſs to the throne. — Enquiry 
into the flate of the nation. Tranſaftions 
with lord Bute.—Lord North's conciliatory 
bills. — Treaty between France and America 
avowed. — Debate concerning the independen- 
cy of America.— Death. — And character of 
lord Chatham. 


Tur ſituation of his country, which had 
for ſome years been growing more and more 
critical, and now ſeemed faſt verging to its 
acme, rouſed lord Chatham to beſtow his 
whole attention, upon the affairs of the pub- 
lic. Curbed by, what was eſteemed, the ir- 
reſiſtible force of diſeaſe, he had, of late, ap- 
peared rarely upon the public Seatre; and 
reſerved himſelf for ſingular and diſtant oc- 
caſions. At this time, he ſhook off the fet- 
ters of his deſtiny, Ee grappled with the 
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chilling powers of hoary age, and ſet morta- 
lity itfelf at defiance. He ſtripped the ſlough 


of wrinkled years, and burſt forth with all 


the vigour and activity of ſprightly youth. 
He came down continually to the houſe of 
lords, reſolved to ſpend his laſt breath, in 
pouring the warning voice of anxious gene- 


roſity, and inextinguiſhable patriotiſm, in 


the ears of his country. 


Ox the firſt day of the ſeſſion, he moved 
an amendment, to the addreſs to the throne, 


recommending an immediate ceſſation of hoſ- 


tilities, as preliminary to a treaty of peace. 
Never was he more animated than upon this 
occaſion. Though borne down with the 
weight of years, his ſpeech afforded no equi- 
vocal ſpecimen of what had been his youth- 
ful powers. In the firit part of the addreſs, 
he ſaid, he ſhould heartily concur. No man, 
rejoiced more fincerely, than he did; upon 
an addition to the royal family, and the fate 
recovery of the queen. But he muſt ſtop 
here. His courtly complaiſance would carry 
him no farther. He could not join in con- 
gratulation upon misfortune and diſgrace. 
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It was a perilous and tremendous moment, 
and not a time for adulation. It was neceſ- 
fary to diſpel the deluſion and darkneſs, 
which enveloped the throne ; and to diſplay 
in its full danger, and its native colours, the 
ruin, that was brought to our doors. © This, 
* my lords,” ſaid he, „is our duty. We 
„ fit here, the hereditary council of the na- 
5 tion,” 


« AND who is the miniſter, where is the 
5 miniſter, that has dared to ſuggeſt to the 
* throne, the contrary, unconſtitutional lan- 
* guage, this day, delivered from it? The ac» 
* cuſtomed language, from the throne, has 
% been, an application for advice; as it is the 
right of parliament to give, ſo it is the du- 
* ty of the crown to aſk it. But, on this 
tc day, at this awful moment, the crown, 
ce from it{c!f, and by itſelf, declares an unal- 
% terable determination, to purſue mea- 
« ſures and what meaſures, my lords? the 
c meaſures, which have already reduced this 
& late flouriſhing empire, to ruin and con- 
« tempt. But zgſterday, and England might 


« have ford againſt the world; now. none ſo 


« cor, to do her reverence. I uſe the words 
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ce of a poet; but, though it be poetry, it is 
© no fiction. And can the miniſter of the 
« day, now expect a continuance of ſupport, 
in this ruinous infatuation ? Can parlia- 
ce ment be ſo dead to its dignity and its du- 


« ty, as to be thus deluded, into the loſs of 
« the one, and the violation of the other?“ 


Firs lordſhip then drew an affecting pic- 
ture of our weakneſs at home, and our ſitu- 
ation, with reſpect to foreign powers; the 
inſults, we were compelled to pocket, and 
the evaſions, at which we were forced to 
connive. He blamed the conduct of the 
war. He condemned the employing foreign 
mercenaries againſt our brethren. He re- 
probated, in the moſt glowing colours, the 
afſociating the ſavage Indians to our ſtand- 
ard. -The independent views of America 
were ſtated, as the foundation of our pro- 
ceedings. No man, he ſaid, wiſhed more, 
for the due dependence of America upon 
this country, than myſelf. But he pleaded 
for our granting her the participation of our 
rights. In a juſt and honourable quarrel, 
he ſaid, he would part with the ſhirt of his 
back, to ſupport the conteſt, But, in the 
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preſent ignominious diſpute, hie would not 
contribute; no, not a ſhilling. 


* 


He warned them, that the preſent mo- 
ment was perhaps the laſt, in which we 
could hope for ſucceſs in theſe views. In 
-her-negociations with France, he ſaid, Ame- 
rica had, or thought ſhe had reaſon to com- 
plain. It was notorious, that the -had re- 
ccived, from that power, important ſupplics 
and aflittance, of various kinds. But it was 
certain, that ſhe expected ſomething more 
immediate and deciſive. She was now in ill 
humour. America and France, he ſaid, 
could not be congenial. There was ſome- 
thing confirmed and decifive in the honeſt 
A mcrican, that would not allimilate to the 


futulity and levity of Frenchmen. 


He aſked, in this complicated criſis of 
weakneſs at home, and calamity abroad; ter- 
rificd and inſulted by the neighbouring pow- 
ers; unable to act in America, or acting, on- 
ly to be dcitroyed: where was the man, 
with the forchead, to promiſe, or hope for 
ſucceſs? © Tcu cannot conciliate America 


„dy your preſznt meaſures. You cannot 
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4e ſubdue her by your preſent, or any mea- 
« ſures. What then can you do? You can- 
not conquer, you cannot gain; but you 
« can addreſs. You can lull the fears and 
„ anxieties of the moment, into an igno- 


« rance of the danger, that ſhould produce 


„ them.” 


THe ſeaſon was long paſt, ſince the for- 
tune of Europe ſeemed, to hang upon the 
voice of this illuſtrious perſonage; and he 
appeared the arbiter of peace and war to 
mankind. His eminent ſervices could not 
command reſpect. Neither his hoary age, 
nor the diſintereſted patriotiſm, by which he 
was diſtinguilhed, could compel veneration. 
It ſeemed to have become faſhionable, among 


the court lords, not oaly to treat his advice, 


with an affected indifference; but even to 
thwart and overbear him upon {ſmaller mat- 
ters, in a way, that, at leaſt, merited the ap- 
pellations of captiouſneſs and petulance. 
What party was eventually diſgraced, by 
this conduct, I ſhall leave it to my reader to 


determine, 
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Ix conſequence. of this diſpoſition, lord 
Chatham's ſpecch, at the opening of the ſeſ- 
fion, involved him in two ſharp conteſts. 
In ſtating our internal debility, he had aſ- 
ſerted, that we had ſcarcely twenty ſhips of 
the line, ready to put to ſea. The poſition 
was warmly controverted, by the earl of 
Sandwich, at that time, firſt lord of the ad- 


miralty. This nobleman was a man of gay 


manners, and a lively wit; an attractive com- 
panion, and a ſteady friend. At the fame 
time, his principles were, in the utmoſt de- 
gree, relaxed and diilolute. One of his fa- 
vourite maxims ſcems to have been, the lau- 
dableneſs of deceiving thoſe, with whoſe 
affairs he was intruſted, when he had any 
valuable end in view. At this time, he told 
the houſe, that he ſhould eſteem „ that firſt 
lord of the admiralty, worthy to loſe his 
« head, who did not conſtantly maintain a 
« fleet, that would Be able to face the united 
« houſe of Bourbon.” For his own part, 
he was happy to inform them, that we had 
now thirty-five ſhips of the line, ready for 
ſea, and ſcven more, that would be ready in 
a fortright. Unfortunately however, lord 
Chathau's aſlertion ſeemed to gain more cre- 


our hands, to cruſh rebellion.” 
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dit, even at the time, than lord Sandwich's. 
After what has been faid, it is almoſt ſuper- 
fluous to mention, that the admiral, who was 
appointed to command this boaſted fleet, 
found only fix ſhips ready, in the following 
March; and, by the moſt ftrenuoas exer- 
tions, was enabled to fail with twenty, in 
June, againſt thirty two, that lay in Breſt 
harbour. 


THnz other diſpute was carried on with 
more acrimony. A noble lord in office had 


undertaken, to anſwer the principal heads of 


lord Chatham's ſpeech; and, in defence of 
the meaſure of emptoying the favages, he 
laid, he was clearly of opinion, that we 
were fully juſtified, in viing every means, 
„that God and nature had put into our 
This 
ſtrong expreſfion routed lord Chatham to 
reply. He began with the moſt abrupt aſto- 
nithment. Atter having arraigned the mea- 
jure, in the moſt pointed terms, that language 
could furniſh, he concluded: “ My lords,” 


{aid he, “ J am old, and weak, and, at preſent, 
„unable to ſay more: but my feelings and 
« my indignation were too ſtrong, to have 
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& faid leſs. I could not have flept this night 


« jn my bed, nor repoſcd my head upon my 
« pillow; without giving this vent, to my e- 
«« ternal abhorrence of ſuch prepoſterous and 
c enormous principles.” 


In anſwer to this ſevere language, earl 
Gower, who ſeems to have entertained a con- 
ſiderable perſonal animoſity againſt lord Cha- 
tham, expreſſed his ſurpriſe, that ſuch ſenti- 
ments ſhould fall from him, who had him- 
jelf adopted the fame meaſure, in the laſt 
war. For the truth of this, he appealed to 
the noble perſon, who had then commanded 
in Amcrica. Lord Chatham however denied 
zo the laſt, that the meaſure proceeded from 
him: and warmly aſked, how lord Gower 
mould know any thing of a buſineſs, which 
happened, at a time, when he was wholly 
engaged in the purſuit of his pleaſures ; 
while himſclf was eagerly immerſed in the 
public concerns. This ſarcaſm led the 
younger peer to reply, in a ſtile, the moſt 
opprobrious and abuſive, that was ever em- 

ployed, to the meaneſt titled pimp, that, at 
«py time, diſgraced the walls of that houſe. 
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THe Rockingham connexion had now 
choſen their party in public affairs. It was 
to recommend the immediate acknowledg- 
ment of the American independency. The 
head of this party has been characteriſed, 
as * mild, but determined.” They are de- 


icribed, when in adminiſtration, as having 


« looked, in the face, that dazzling influ- 
e ence, at which the eyes of cagles have 
« blenched.” The character, which they 
had already acquired; upon this occafion, they 
greatly vindicated. They difplayed the firſt 
and moſt nnequivocal mark of true heroiſm. 
Tremendous and unexampled, as was the 
ſituation of Britain, they dared lock that 
:Ituation, in the face. It was a ſcene, from 
which the eagle eye of Chatham turned away 
in confuſion. They viewed that ſcene with 
calmneſs; they made their election with de- 
'iberationz and they afferted it. The gene- 
rality of their countrymen, at that time, 
carned, with aſtoniſhment, and reprobated 
their ſyſtem. But the longer it is remem- 
bered, the more it will be admired. Diſtant 


poſterity ſhall vindicate it's manly fortitude, 


and ſuperior wiſdom. 
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Tar perſon, who took the lead, upon 
this occaſion, and wheſe conduct muſt im- 
mortaliſe his name, was the duke of Rich- 
mond. In order to bring forward his plan, 
with all it's intrinſic advantage, he moved 
an enquiry into the ſtate of the nation. Ad- 
miniſtration, who had long overborne evcry 
propoſal of minority, were now ſo far hum- 
bled, by their new ſituation, as to grant the 
demand. It was followed by motions, for 
the neceſſary papers. Lord Chatham, who 
probably did not ſce the defign of the mea- 
ſure, exyreticd the warmeſt acknowledg- 


ments to it's author. In the mean time, 


me 
the duke cloſed his motions, with opening, 
to the houſe, the ſyſtem he had formed. 
IIis object was to obtain peace with America. 
He hoped this enquiry would open the eyes 
of the whole kingdom, and engage them to 
think ſeriouſly, of forming a grand compact, 
with that country; by whoſe afſiſtance and 


reunion, he faid, we fhould be able, to bid. 


defiance to ail the compacts in Europe. This 
was an alliance, that would well deſerve the 


name of „ the family compact.” 
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ADMINISTRATION, who were now at a 
lols, how to proceed, moved, ſoon after, to 
adjourn parliament, for ſix werks, for the 
Chriſtmas holidays. This meaſure was ſtre- 
nuouſly oppoted by lord Chatham, and the 
other members of oppoſition. That noble- 
man, in particular, confidently predicted a 
dreadful and unexpected blow, during the 


recefſs; that would make adminiſtration 


dearly repent the ſtep, they were taking. 
He ſaid, for his own part, though ſtanding, 
with pain and difficulty, upon a crutch; if 
the houſc would only adjourn, he did not 
fay, from day to day, but to very ſhort in- 
tervals, he would conſtantly attend his du- 
ty. A noble lord in office replied ; and, 
among other things, dropped an cxpreſſion, 


that was highly reſented, by the friends of 
the venerable patriot. He ſaid, he did not 
wonder, that ſome peers wiſhed, to continue 
the ſitting of the houſe, that ttiey might give 
their opinions, ia the only place, where they 
could give them; in the only place, where 
they would be taken. 
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Ons of the difficulties, principally felt by 
adminiſtration, was. that of recruiting their 
American armies. 'They could: hire no more 
troops in Germany. They had already 
greatly weakened the home defence. In this 
fituation, the principal buſineſs of the receſs 
was, the endeavouring to make new levies 
by private ſubſcription. If parliament were 
kept fitting, they feared, the clamour of 
oppoſition might quaſh the experiment, in 
the bud. As it was, though they met with 
ſome mortifying diſappointments, they ſuc- 
ceeded, upon the whole, ſo far, as to raiſe 
1500 men. 


WàuILE they were buſied in this ſmaller 
game, an affair of the firſt magnitude, which 
had been long in agitation, was haſtening to 
a concluſion. In a word, a treaty of com- 
merce was now executed, between France 
and America; and, in conſideration of the 
offence, that Great Britain might poliibly 
take at the ſtep, they, at the ſame time, en- 
tered into an eventual treaty of defenſive al- 
\ liance, The former was ſigned, on the 
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thirtieth of January, and the latter, on the 
fixth of February following. 


In the very week of this tranſaction, an 
extraordinary affair happened, relative to our 
hero, which afterwards furniſhed a ſubject 
of much diſquiſition. It was a tranſaction, 
between the earl of Bute, and lord Cha- 
tham. As the affair is involved, in confi» 
derable obſcurity, I will, firſt, ſimply ſtate 
the facts, as they appear, upon the face of 


the evidence. 


Sir James Wright, an intimate friend of 
lord Bute, and Dr. Addington, an eminent 
phyſician, who attended the earl of Chatham, 
had repeatedly entertained each other, with 
political converſation, in which the names of 
their reſpective patrons were introduced. 
The frequent recurrency of this theme, was, 
it ſeems, firſt animadverted upon by fir 
James, or one of his friends; and it was 
thought proper, in conſequence, to commu- 
nicate the purport of thefe converſations to 
lord Bute, Thus the circumſtance is related, 


in one part of the account, publiſhed in ſir 
K 4 
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James's own name; though elſewhere he 
jeems to ſay, that the communication was 
made, at the immediate requeſt of Dr. 
1 Lord Bute, iu anſwer, wiſhed 
the Dr. to be requeſted, to aſſure lord Cha- 
tham, „that if he ſhould think proper to 
„take an active part in adminiſtration, hs 
„ ſhould have his moſt hearty concurrence, 
and fincere good wiſhes.” He ſaid, „ for 
his own part, nothing, but the moſt im- 
eminent danger to this country, ſhould in- 
duce him, to take a part in the govern- 
« ment of it, in conjunction with an able 
« and upright adminiſtration,” In the 
mean time, Dr. Addington did not chuſe to 
engage, in ſo extraordinary an affair, with- 
out having his commiſſion in writing. Sir 
James accordingly ſent him a letter, the 
next morning, containing the above ſenti- 
ments. Dr. Addington ſays, in his narra- 
tive, that ſir James added verbally, that 
„ Jord Bute was willing to engage, in ſuch 
« an adminiſtration, as ſecretary of ſtate 
« and that no objection would be made to 
« lord Camden, or more than one of lord 
«© Chatham's friends.” This addition is pe- 


0 
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remptorily denied by fir Jumes, who aſcribcs 
it, to Dr. Addington's confounding the hy- 
pothetical converſation, that preceded the 


negociation, with the negociation itſelf. 


Tux anſwer, lord Chatham dictated, to 
fir James's letter, which is very full and ex- 
plicit, I ſhall beg leave to add.“ Lord 
« Chatham heard, with particular ſatisfacti- 
« on, the favourable ſentiments, on this 


„ ſubject; of the noble lord, with whom you 


e have talked, with regard to the impend- 
« ing ruin of the kingdom. IIe fears all 
© hope is precluded : but adds, that zeal, 
% duty and obedicnce may outlive hope; 
© that, if any thing can prevent the conſum- 
© mation of public ruin, it can only be new 
e counſels, and new counſellors without far- 
& ther loſs of time; a real change, from a 
« ſiacere conviction of paſt errors, nd not 
de a.zmcre palliation, which muſt prove fruit- 
« |{s.” In anſwer to Dr. Addington's verbal 
communication, which was not made, till 
after writing the above note, lord Chatham 
atirmed, that © it was impoſiible for him, 
* to ſerve the king and country, with 
K 5 
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tc either lord Bute, or lord North; and he 
*« deſired Dr. Addington, if any one aſked 


« him about it, to bear. witneſs, that he 
*« ſaid ſo.” 


THE- expreſſion, © real change,” in the 
note, ſtruck, it ſeems, both fir James and 
his patron, as pointing at that nobleman. 
An anſwer was accordingly immediately re- 
turned, in which lord Bute diſclaimed having 
ſcen the king, for many years; or knowing 
any thing of public affairs, but from com- 
mon converſation, or the news papers. At 
the ſame time, ſir James informed Dr. 
Addington, that his ſtay in town could be ot 
no ſervice. 


Lorp Bute had certainly been very for- 
tunate, after the virulent perſecution he had 
formerly undergone, not, at leaſt, to have. 
had his name traced, in any public tranſ- 
action, for ſeveral years. Thoſe, who were. 
obſtinate, in the belief of a ſecret influence, 
aſcribed this, to the peculiar veriatility and 
pliableneſs of lord North's charater. They. 
ſuppoſed, the favourite had, at length, mer 
with an inſtrument, that perfectly auſwered 
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his purpoſes, and with whom he was com- 
pletely ſatisfied. The preſent criſis however 
was a moment, to ſhake the firmeſt pilot 
from his ſeat. Whatever we may ſuppoſe 
the royal predilection, for the miniſter, to 
have been, it was ſurely- natural, after fo 
thorouph a trial, to with for a change; cor, 
at leaſt, to reinforce the preſent cabinet, 
with ſome perſons of more acknowledged 
abilities. Lord Chatham's very high lan- 
guape, at the commencement of the ſeſſion, 
in ſupport of the dependency of America, 
was certainly very acceptable, in the cloſet. 
And, if the evidence, already ſtated, be, in 
itfelf queſtionable, it receives however addi- 
tional ſupport, from ſome concurrent cir- 
cumſtances. Another friend of lord Bute 
had hinted to a near relation of lord Cha- 
tham, that he had heard his patron ſpeak re- 
ſpectfully of that nobleman, and give his 
opinion, that his lordſhip's ſervices muſt, of 
courſe, be called for, in the preſent criſis ; 
though the gentleman diſclaimed giving his 
information, the form of a meſſage. About 
the ſame time, lord Mountſtuart, the eldeſt 
ſoa of the favourite, threw out a hint of the 
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fame kind, in the houſe of lords. Many 
perſons doubtleſs will not ſcruple to aſcribe 
the peculiar aſperity of the oſtenſible mini(- 
ters, to lord Chatham, to a ſuſpicion of this 
kind. The enpreſſions, I have quoted, from 
fir James Wright's firſt communication, are 
certainly not unfavourable, to this hypothe- 
ſis. Nor will the diſtinction, between the 
verbal, and the writtcn meſſage, probably be 
thought any objection. Lord Bute, ſup- 
poſing him to have been concerned in both, 
had ſurely learned fach a caution, as this, 
from the repeated mortifications, he had un- 
dergone, upon this delicate ſubject. 


IT is ſcarcely neceſſary, to olfer any apo- 
logy, for the. concern of our hero, in the 
above tranſaction. Nothing can be more 
evident, than that he did not court a nego- 
ciation. It is alſo certain, that he was fo far, 
from welcoming theſe advances, that he ex- 
preſſed, in the ſtrongeſt terms, his diflikc, 
to ſuch a mode of application. Nothing can 
be fairs, concluded, reſpecting him, but that 
lord Chatham was, by no means, averic, to 
liſten to any propoſals, that might have af- 
forded Lim, a proſpect of being ferviceabie, 
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to his country: and that he would not have 
rejected ſuch propoſals, merely beeauſe they 
came, through the medium of lord Bute. 
That, in fo alarming a criſis, the eyes, both of 
the court, and the nation, were turned, up— 
on this venerable patriot, does ſurcly reflect, 
upon him, the higheſt luſtre, If we ſhould 
fuppoſe, which were indeed too much to be 
feared, that even the abilities, and the name 
of lord Chatham could not have reſcued us; 
this only ſerves to elucidate the deplorable 
fituation, to which we were reduced. 
But it were too much, to have delivered this 


great and eſtabliſhed name, once more, to- 


the mercy of ſortune. Heaven, in pity, 
ſnatched him, from fo perilous a ſituation; 
and placed that ſcal, upon his character, 
which, almoſt alone, in the inſtability of 
human affairs, can aſcertain any reputation, 
uſtrious and immortal. 


Ox the ſeventeenth of February, the mi- 
niſter introduced two bills, which he had, 
ſome time before, promiſed, of conciliation 
with America, into the houſe of commons. 
They concedcd every thing, ſhort of inde- 


* 
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pendence, even to the payment of their pub- 
lic debts. It was not however very likely, 
that ſuch imperfect conceſſion ſhould tempt 
the colonies, to impeach their public faith, 
by violating the. much more advantageous 
treaties, they had juſt made with France; 
but with the conclufion of which the minil- 
ter profeſſed, not to have the ſmalleſt ac- 
quaintance. Scarcely however were the two 
bills paſſed into a law, when the execution, 
of the treaty of commerce, was publicly no- 


tified, to our court by the French ambal-- 
ſador. 


HiTHERTO, though the ſentiments of 
the two great parties in oppoſition, upon our 
preſent ſituation, were known to be diflk 
milar, they had not yet come to any regular 
ſhock. The preſent incident gave occaſion - 
to the long expected event. The French no- 
tification was accompanied, to parliament, 
with a meſſage, from the throne, replete 
with the moſt inflammatory language, and 
which fell little ſhort of an immediate decla- 
ration of war, Upon the ſyſtem of the 
Rockingham party, that of the immediate 
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recognition of the American independency, 
the proceedings of the court of Verſailles, 
certainly afforded no ground for a rupture, 
Accordingly the duke of Richmond ſtrongly 
condemned the ſtile of the meſſage; and, 
from the conſideration of our inequality, to 
the American conteſt, earneſtly diſſuaded 
parliament, from committing their country, 
in a new war. The carl of Shelburne, the 
intimate friend of lord Chatham, and who 
was conſidered, under that nobleman, as the 
head of his party, immediately roſe up, to 
oppoſe theſe ſentiments. He conſidered a 
war with France, as unavoidable; he infiſted, 
that the idea of American dependency-ought. 
never, to be given up; and he afferted, that 
the moment, the contrary propoſition ſhould 
be admitted ; the ſun of Britain would be ſet 
for ever. 


Boer the memorable ſcene, in which this 
queſtion was principally agitated, was, on the 
ſeventh of the following April. On that day, 
the duke of Richmond cloſed his enquiry, 
into the ſtate of the nation, with moving an 
addreſs to the throne, in which the facts, that 


had come out, in the courſe of the enquiry, 
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were regularly ſtated : and the ſovereign was 
humbly intreated, to diſmiſs his preſent mi- 
niſters; and adviſed; to withdraw all his for- 
ces, by ſea and land, from the revolted pro- 
vinces, and to adopt amicatle meaſures only, 
for recovering their friendſhip, at lcaſt, if 
not their allegiance. 


AN occaſion, like this, called up all the en- 
thuttaſm of the moſt ſpirited character, that 
ever exiſted. Hitherto, though no outward 
imbecility could wholly detain this illuſtrious 
per ſonage, from his choſen theatre of the ſe- 
nate; he had however chicfly reſtrained his 
preſence, to thoſc prriods, when his health 
would moſt ſafely permit the attendance, and 
the exertion. But, upon fo turning a queſ- 
tion, as this, he could not forbear, giving his 
voice, and bearing his teſtimony. As he him- 
ſelf expreſſed it, upon the pailing the ſtamp 
act; „though confined to his bed; fo great 
« was the agitation of his mind, for the con- 
c ſequences, he would have {ſolicited foine 
&« kind hand, to have lain him down, upon 
'« that floor, to have borne his teſtimony a. 


« gainſt it.“ No exit ſeemed more congenial 
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to his temper, or conſonant to his life, than 
to die within the cincture of thoſz walls; and 
to breathe his laſt articulation, in the inex- 
tinguiſhable haughtineſs of Britain's better 
days, and the ardent ſighs of expiring patriot- 
iſm. It were a conſummation, “ devoutly to 
« be wiſhed.” But it were a conſummation, 
in the true ſpirit of romance. To be wiſhed; 
not to be expected. To have his lateſt hour, 
ſtamped with the feal of immortal ardour: 
and this to be the inſcription of his tomb, 


Thus died the laſt of the Britons.” 


PREvIoOus to the Chriſtmas receſs of par- 
liament, we have found him, attending that 
body, with more frequency, than he had been 
able to do for many years. Had they ad- 
journed, only to ſhort intervals, he had pro- 
milcd, at all events, to continue that attend- 
ance. Put, while that receſs was drawn out 


into length, diſeaſe had again ſo far ſubdued 


him, as to render it apparently impoſlible. 


Upon the moving the duke of Richmond's 
addreſs, he went down to the houſc, to die 
there.—He appeared extremely feeble, and 


poke with that difficulty of utterance, which 
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is the characteriſtic of ſevere indiſpoſition. 
But he rejoiced, that he was yet alive, to give 
his vote againſt ſo impolitic, ſo inglorious a 
meaſure, as the acknowledgment of the inde- 
pendency of America, He declared, he had 
much rather be in his grave, than to ſee the 
luſtre of the Britiſh throne tarniſhed ; the 
dignity of the empire diſgraced ; the glory of 
the nation ſunk,” to the degree that it muſt 
be, by a ceſſion like this. He aſked, what 


right had the two houſes of parliament, to 
deprive the prince of Wales, and the other 


riſing hopes of that illuſtrious houſe, of the 
inheritance of thirteen provinces of the em- 
pire? Sooner than conſent to ſuch a diſheri- 
fon, he would bring the young princes, in 
perſon, down to that houſe, to plead their 
cauſe. He declared, he was exccedingly ill: 
but, as long as he could crawl from his cham- 
ber; or had ſtrength to raiſe himſelf upon 
his crutches, or lift his hand; he would give 
his vote, againſt this dereliction of em- 
pire; and ſingly, if no other lord were of his 
opinion, proteſt againſt the meaſure. 


He next adverted to the conduct of the 
court of France, He ſaid, it was neceſſary, 
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ablolutely to decide, either for peace, or 
war; and, when the former could not be 
preſerved,. with. honour, the latter ought to 


be declared, without heſitation. He aſked, 
where was the ancient ſpirit of the nation, 
that a foreign power was ſuffered, to bargain. 
for that commerce, which was her natural 
right, and to enter into a treaty, with her 
own ſubjects, without her inſtantly reſenting 
it? Was it poſlible, that we were the ſame 
nation, that, but ſixteen years ago, were the 
envy and admiration of all the world ? How 
were we altered ? and, what had made the 
alteration? Whence ſprang ſuch puſillani- 
mous, ſuch timid, ſuch daſtardly counſels ? 
What, were we to fit down, in an ignomi- 
nious tameneſs? to ſay, „Take from us 
„ what you will, but, in God's name, let us 
be at peace?“ If France and Spain were 
for war, why not try an iſſue with them? 
Then, if we fell, we ſhould fall decently, 
and like men. 


WII regard to our power, to carry on 
the preſent war, or commence a new one 
with France, he ſaid, there were means, 
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though he knew not what. If he were call- 
ed upon, to give his advice, he feared, from 
the exceeding ill ſtate of his health, that he 
had not abilities enough left, to ſecure ſue- 
ceſs to his meaſures; but he would do his 
utmoſt, and would make fome amends, by 
his ſincerity.” 


To this animated harangue, the duke of. 
Richmond rejoined. He ſaid, that, if the 
Americans could be perſuaded, to give up 
the idea, he would be one of the firſt, to 
vote for retaining them dependent, upon the 
ſovercignty of Britain. No man lamented 
the preſent criſis more, than he did. He 
begged the noble lord, to recollect, that it 
was not he, that difinherited the prince of 
Wales; but the miniſtry, who, by their miſ- 
conduct, had brought us ſo low. He ſaid, 
if the noble lord ſhould undertake the con- 
duct of a war, he would certainly ſupport 
his meaſures, as far, as he was able. But he 
mtreated him to remember, that, though 
ſpirit could do a great deal, it could do little 
alone. He did not doubt, that the name of 
the carl of Chatham (he begged his lordſhip's- 
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pardon, for mentioning it before him) would 
rouſe the ſpirit of the nation. Yet that 
name, great and mighty, as it deſervedly 
was, could not gain a victory, without an 
army, without a navy, and without money. 
If a great number of French ſhips met 
a few of ours; did the noble earl think, that 
merely telling them, that lord Chatham had 
the conduct of affairs, would prevent our 
being beaten ? It their ſhips paſſed our fleet, 
and the men, on board, effected an invaſion; 
did the noble carl imagine, that merely tell- 
ing thoſe, who landed, that lord Chatham 
was the miniſter, and that he had rouſed the 
ſpirit of the nation, would induce them, to 
reimbark, and defer: their purpoſed in- 
trenchment? If his lordſhip had told him, 
how the war was to be carried on, and whence 
the ſupplics were to be obtained; he would 
readily have given up his own opinion, and 
adopted the noble lord's. But, till thoſe 
eſſential points were eſtabliſhed, he muſt beg 
leave to retain his preſent ſentiments. 


As the duke drew near the end of his re- 
ply, lord Chatham ſeemed much agitated. 
He immediately attempted to rife. But his 
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feelings proved too ſtrong, for his debilitated 
conſtitution. He ſuddenly preſſed his hand, 
upon his ſtomach, and fell down, in a con- 
vulſive fit. The houſe was inſtantly thrown, 
into the greateft alarm. The bufineſs of the 
day was at an end. The ſtrangers, below 
the bar, who were uncommonly numerous 
were ordered to withdraw. The houſe ad- 
journed. His lordſhip was preſently in ſome 
degree, reſtored; but he never perfectly re- 
covered, and this ſcene proved the prelude, 
to his death. That melancholy event took 
place, on the eleventh of May 1778. 


Maxy circumſtances concur, to render the 
fcene, I have deſcribed, ſingularly intereſting. 
The critis, with reſpect to public affairs; and 
the queſtion, which was to be, that day, de- 
cided, were of the firft magnitude. It was 
a queſtion, that, taken in all its parts, could 
never recur again. They were to determine 
on peace, or war. They had already been 
worſted, upon a narrower ſcene; and they 
were to determine, whether they would en- 
gage, exhauſted, as they were, upon a ſcene, 
widened, to an extent, that the mind of 
ongeſt reach, could ſet no bounds Fa it. 


in 
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They were about, to commit the very exiſt- 
ence of their country, for an object, which 
every unbiaſſed mind might then have pro- 
nounced, abſolutely unattainable. They 
were about to commit it, for an object, of 
which, at leaſt, it was very doubtful, whe- 
ther it were legitimate.—But, why ſhould 1 
fay doubtful ? The impartiality of hiſtory 
conſiſts, in manifeſting no reſpect of per- 
ſons, or of party. It is the fartheſt, in the 
world, from conſiſting, in mincing truth, or 
trifling with the eternal, immutable laws of 
rectitude. The object then was perfectly 
and evidently illegitimate. Every country 
has an inherent, unalienable right to aſſert 
They were to chuſe 


its independency.— 
then, between the imaginary diginity, which 
conſiſts in perſevering to do wrong: and that 
true greatneſs, whole firſt object is juſtice; 
that « long-ſighted and ſtrong- nerved“ po- 
licy, that dares to counteract all the private 
feclings of humanity, in the purſuit of recti- 


tude. 


Bor this is not all, that gives an intereſt- 
ing colour to the ſcene, We naturally hang 
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upon the laſt accents of an illuſtrious perſon- 
age. A thouſand additional circumſtances 
attract us, in the preſent caſe: the age, the 
infirmities, the unabated vigour, and immor— 
tal patriotiſm of the hero. There is much 
apparent magnanimity in his ſentiments ; and 
we feel, with deep regret, that he lived a day 
too long. The haughty accents of the man, 
that broke the power of France, could not 
mould themſclves to the preſent humiliation 
of Britain. The debate too conſtitutes a very 
ſingular ſituation. The earl of Chatham, till 
this day, had ncver been conquered. And 
we are conſcious to the motions of pity, when 
we {ce ſtern, unmixed virtue, urging her vic- 
tory, over the breathleſs hero; unknowing, 
that the hand of fate prepared, at that mo- 
ment, to unſtring his nerves, and lay his ho- 


nour ia the duſt. 


I conpEss, I am not ſkilled, to extract 
praiſe, from the allerition of a wrong, how- 
ever varniſhed. But, if we cannot commend, 
it is not dithcult to apologiſe, tor the conduct 
of our hero. It was certainly the noble, 
though, in the preſent inſtance, miſguided 


r 
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flame of patriotiſm, that animated him. In 
an extenſive view, he undoubtedly cheriſhed 
the liberties of mankind. If he were the laſt 
to grant independency ; let it be remember- 
ed, that he was the firſt public man, in this 
country, to aſſert to the American, the right 
of giving his own money. He is, therefore, 
at leaſt intitled to the praiſe of conſiſtency, in 
what appeared originally right. Something 
may perhaps be allowed, to the enthuſiaſm of 
a conqueror. And ſomething certainly may 
be given to the ſlow reception of new opini- 
ons, that is neceſſarily incident to an aged bo- 
ſom. The error is certainly ſuch, that it is 
to pay a very high compliment to any charac- 
ter, to ſay, that it is among its moſt conſpi- 
cuous. 


* 


ſ 

Tux day on which lord Chatham expired, | 
the houſe of commons voted unanimouſly, | 
that he ſhould be interred, and a monument 1 
erected, to his memory, at the public ex- 
pence. A few days after, they annexed, for 
ever, an annuity of L 4000 to his peerage z 
and added, an immediate grant of L 20,000 jþ 
| L {1 
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for the payment of his debts. Such was the 
gratitude, even of a degenerate age, to one 
of the firſt political characters, that ever ex- 


iſted. 


hi 
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Zucen was the life of lord Chatham. 
Never perhaps was any life ſo multifarious; 


never did any compriſe ſuch a number of in- 


tereſting ſituations. It is difficult, to bring 
the ſcattcred features of ſuch a character, 
into one point of view: and accordingly I 
have endeavoured, to illuſtrate them ſepa- 
ratcly, as they riſe; and have not feared, 
as digreſſive, or impertinent, any thing, of 
however extenſive a range, that might throw 
new light, upon my ſubjeft. Something 
however, in the way of ſummary, will pro- 
bably be expected; and however rude and 
undigeſted, it may not perhaps be unpro- 
ductive, either of uſe, or entertainment. 


Oxe of the firſt things, that ſtrikes us, 
in the recollection of this ſtory, is the ſupe- 
rior figure our hero makes, among his con- 
temporaries. Like the firſt king of the 
Jews, he walks, elevated by the head, above 
his compatriots; who ſeem, as if they were 
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born his ſubjects. Men of genius and at- 
traction, a Carteret, a Townſhend, and, I 
had almoſt ſaid, a Mansfield, however plea- 


fing, in a limited view; appear evidently, 


in this compariſon, to ſhrink, into narrower 


dimenſions, and walk an humbler circle. All, 


that deſerves to arreſt the attention, in 
taking a general ſurvey of the age, in which 
he lived, is compriſcd, in the hiſtory of Chat- 


ham. 


No character ever bore the more undiſ- 
puted ſtamp of originality. Unreſenibled 
and himſelf, he was not born to accom- 
modate, to the genius of his age. While 
all, around him, were deprefled, by the uni- 
formity of faſhion, or the contagion of vena- 
lity, he Rood aloof. He conſulted no judg- 
ment, but his own; and he acted from the 
untainted diftates of a comprehenſive ſoul, 
He loved fame too much; but it was the 
weakneſs of a noble mind. He loved power 
too much; but it was power of a generous 
ſtrain. And he had paſſions, that had no- 
thing ſelfiſh, in their texture, No ſpirit 
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ever burned, with a purer flame of pa- 
triotiſm. 


* 


Tux native royalty of his mind is emi— 
nently conſpicuous. He felt himſelf born 
to command; and the free ſons of Britain 
implicitly obeyed him. In bim was realifed 
the fable of Orpheus; and his genius, his 
ſpirit, his eloquence led millions, in his train, 
ſubdued the rugged ſavage, and difarmed 
the fangs of malignity. and envy. Nothing 
is, in its nature, ſo inconſtant, as tlie 
breath of popular applauſe. And yet that 
breath was eminently his, during the greater 
part of his life. Want of ſucceſs could not 
divert it; inconſiſtency of conduct could not 
change its tenour. 


Tur aſtoniſhing extent of his views, and, 
if I may be allowed the exprefiton, the myi- 
terious comprehcntion of his plans, did not, 
in one reſpect, ſet him above little things, 
Nothing, that was neceſſary, to the execution 


of his deſigns, was beneath him. And, in 


a far humbler walk, like omnipctence, the 
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complication and minuteneſs of the leſſer 


motions, that were eſſential to his grand 


machine, could not diſtract him. In one 
reſpect, he was infinitely eſtranged, to little 
things. Swallowed up, in the buſinefs of 
kis country, he did not think of the derange- 
ment of his private affairs. Even the manage- 
ment of the pecuniary affairs, and the ſi- 
nances of the nation, he was obliged to leave, 
to other hands, In the commencement of 
his political career, he learned the art of in- 
dependence, by the very laudable means, of. 
confining his diſburſc:ments, within the li- 
mits of his income, At the ſame time, the. 
native bent of his mind diſqualified him, for 
arithmetical calculation, and laborious fru- 
gality. Indiſpolcd therefore, as he was, to 
all the modes of diffipated expence, his at- 
fairs, even when his circumſtances were: 


much improved, were always deranged. 


BuT the features, that ſcem moſt emi- 
rently to have characteriſed him, were 4pirit 
and intrepidity. I bclieve, there never eXxiit- 


ed a perion, that came within many ſhades 


1 
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of our hero, in theſe beautiful. attributes. 
They are conſpicuous, in every action, and 
every turn of his life. A few ſpecimens may 
however probably be ſelected without diſad- 
vantage.——The anſwer to Horace Walpole, 
inſerted in the firſt chapter of this work, is 
not more remarkable, for the genius, that 
pervades it,. and the thouſand literary beau- 
ties it exhibits; than, for the enchanting 
diſplay, it affords, of undaunted, manly firm- 
neſs. Without being outraged, into the 
ſmalleſt approach, to thoſe littleneſſes and 
abſurdities; that render the paſſionate man, 
an auxiliary, in the revenge againſt himſelf: 


he aſſerts himfelf, with dignity; and retorts- 


upon his antagoniſt, with that graceful ſpirit, 
ſhall J call it? or, that inextinguiſhable fire; 
that, to a generous mind, is one of the-moſt 
attractive objects, in the world. 


IN a debate, in the houſe of lords, that 
took place, about his grand climacteric: 
though worn down, with age, with exertion, 
and, more than all, with the unremitted at- 


lacks of an excruciating diſtemper; having 
L 4 
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occaſion to obſerve, upon the declining liber- 
ties of his country, and the growing ſpirit of 
the colonies, he afferted, with a boyiſh vi- 
gour, that no other man could have exhibit- 
ed; that, were it not, for invincible obſta- 
cies, he would infallibly retire from Britain, 
and ſpend the remainder of his days, in that 
glorious atylum of liberty, of manlineſs, and 
of virtue. 


BuT the laſt ſcene of his. life, is of all 
others, the moſt unparalleled. In whatever 
other views we may conſider; and in whatever 
views, condemn it: as an example of never- 
ebbing ſpirit, we cannot but admire. His. 
infirmities had now rendered his every limb, 
the rebel of his will. The couch of laſſitude 
ſcemed all, that remained to him. The ſitu- 
ation of his country too, was arduous, hope- 
leſs, and untried. The inexhauſtible genius 
of a Chatham, was forced to confeſs, that he 
knew not, how we were to be extricated. 
Yet, in thefe circumſtances, with his lifeleſs, 
nerveleſs hand, he was willing to have graſp- 
ed the helm. It was improbable; it was 
impoſſible, he ſhould have ſucceeded. But 
theſe impotent efforts of immortal man; 
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theſe inſtances, in which the ſoul burſts 
the bands of earth, and ſtands alone, in, con- 
feſſed eternity; are the moſt beautiful, the 
molt pathetic, the moſt ſublime exhibitions, 
of which the mind of man is adequate to 
conceive. 


Tre vices, if we ſhould be difpoſed, to 
qualify them, with ſo harſh a name; of great 
minds, are ever nearly allied, to their virtues. 
The manners of lord . Chatham, were 


indeed eaſy and bland; His converſation was 
ſpirited and gay; and he readily adapted 
himſelf, to the complexion of thoſe, with 
whom he aſſociated. That artificial reſerve, 
which is the never-failing refuge of ſelf-difh- 
dence and cowardice, was not made for him. 
He was unconſtrained, as artleſs infancy ; 
and generous, as the noon-day ſun. Yet 
had he ſomething impenetrable, that hung 
about him. A mind, lofty, as heaven, and 
expanſive, as the clement, was not a theatre, 
or every emmet to traverſe. His concepti- 
ons were neceſſarily aggregated. And am- 
bition, that reigning paſſion of his ſoul, that 
meets us, at every turn, had introduced a 
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fold or two, into his heart, that nature never 
made. 


By an irreſiſtible energy of ſoul, he was 
haughty and imperious. He was incapable. 
of allocating counſels; and he was not form- 
ed for the ſweeteſt bands of ſociety. He 
was a pleaſing companion, but an unpliant 
friend. In his connections of the latter kind, 
I am afraid, we ſhall find little, beſide the. 
name. He was like thoſe inſtruments of 
muſic, whoſe grand and bolder tones, will 
not readily accord, with the lighter touches 
of a leſs manly inſtrument... His. ſoul was 
not made, to blend, and to bow. The di'- 
miſſion of Mr. Legge formed no epocha in 
his mind. His. diſpute with earl Temple, 
however unexceptionable, as to the. ſub- 
ſtance; was, in its manner, unaccommodating 
and unamiable. Even his treatment of his 
humbler friend, Mr. Wilkes, was ſurely un- 
juſtifiable. That gentleman has, in the moſt 
public manner, aſſerted, that lord Chatham 
had ſeen, and applauded the eſſay on wo- 
man, ſome years, before it was brought for- 
ward, as tlie inſtrument of his ruin. 
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THE ambition of my hero, however ge- 
nerous in its ſtrain, was the ſource of repeat- 
ed errors, in his conduct. To the reſigna- 
tion of lord Carteret, and again, from the 
commencement of the year 1770, his pro- 
ceeding3 were bold and uniform. In the 
intermediate period; they were marked, with. 
a verſatility, incident only, in general, to the 
moſt flexible minds. We may occaſionally 
trace in them, the indeciſion of a candidate, 
and the ſuppleneſs of a courtier. In a word, 
he aimed at the impoſſible taſk, of flatter- 
ing, at once, tlie prejudices of a monarch, 
and purſuing unremittedly the intereſts of 
the people.. 


A FEATURE too, ſufficiently prominent 
in his character, was vanity, ſhall T call it? 
or pride, and conſcious ſuperiority. He 
dealt ſurely ſomewhat too freely in invective. 
He did not pretend to an ignorance of his 
talents; or to manage the diſplay of his im- 
portant ſervices. Himſelf was too often, the 
hero of his tale; and the ſucceſſes of the laſt 
war, the burden of his ſong. Cicero never 
talked more, of the ides of November, 
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But, if he were as boaſtful, as Cicero, he 
had certainly much more, as a citizen, to 
boalt of. Timidity was the firſt feature of 
the Roman; and, even when he terrified 
Catiline into flight, he trembled. Upon all 
other occaſions, luis conduct was ſpiritleſs 
and unſerviceable. On the contrary, lord 
Chatham was, at all times, intrepid. His 
ſervices were more important, more conti- 
nued; and owed infinitely lefs, to fortune. 
And, excluſive of the memorable era of his 
adminiſtration, he may be conſidered upon 
the whole, as the unaccommodating patriot 
of half a ceatury. 


PATRIOTISM itſelf however was the 
ſource of ſome of his imperfections. He 
loved his country too well: or, if that may 
ſound abſurd, the benevolence, at leaſt, that 
embraces the ſpecies, had not ſufficient ſcope 
in his mind. He once ſtiled himſelf, „ a. 
« lover of honourable war;“ and, in ſo do- 
ing he let us, into one trait of his character. 
The friend of human kind, will be an ene- 
my to all war. He indulged too much, to 
a puerile antipathy, to the houſe of Bourbon. 
And it was ſurely the want of expanſive at- 
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fections, that led him, to ſo unqualified a 
condemnation of American independency. 


Bo r the eloquence of lord Chatham was 
one of his moſt ſtriking characteriſtics. He 
far culſiripped his competitors, and flood alone, 
the rival of antiquity, When he took his 
place in parliament, it has been obſerved, by 


a celebrated writer, that there were half a 


dozen ſpeakers, in both houſes, who, in the 
judgment of the public, had reached, nearly 
the ſame pitch of eloquence. Voltaire re- 
preſents them, as rivalling, or ſurpaſſing the 
greateſt orators of Greece and Rome. But 
the equality of their fame has juſtly been 
conſidered, as an unanſwerable argument, 
againſt this ſuppoſition. In an art, which 
is either neceſſarily, or caſually, in a ſtate 
of mediocrity, twenty workmen will perform 
equally well; but, where true eminence has 
been reached, the comparative merit of the 
artiſts will be no longer doubtful. And in- 
deed, how cold and jejune, in a poctical 
view, do the harangues of a Wyndham, or 
a Pulteney appear? But neither of theſe ob- 
jections can be urged again lord Chatham. 
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He has tropes and ſallies, that may juſtly vie, 
with the nobleſt flights of antiquity. And 
he certainly leaves his coadjutors, as far 
behind him, as ever did a Cicero, or a De- 
moſthenes. 


His eloquence was of every kind. No 
man excelled him in cloſe argument, and 
methodical deduction. But this was not 
the ſtile, into which he naturally fell. His- 
oratory was unlaboured and. ſpontaneous. 
He ruſhed, at once, upon his ſubject; and- 
uſually illuſtrated it, rather by glowing lan- 
guage, and original conception, than by cool 
reaſoning. His perſon was tall and digai- 
fied. His face was the face of an eagle. 
His piercing eye withered the nerves, and 
looked through the fouls of his opponents. 
His countenance was ſtern, and the voice of 
thunder fat upon his lips. Anon however, 
he could deſcend to the eaſy and the playful. 
His voice ſeemed ſcarcely more adapted, to- 
energy, and to terror; than it did, to the 
melodious, the inſinuating, and the ſportive. 
If however, in the enthuſiaſm of admirati- 
on, we can find room, for the frigidity of. 
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criticiſm ; his action ſeemed the moſt open 
to objection. It was forcible, uniform, and 
ungraceful. In a word, the moſt celebrated 
orators of antiquity, were, in a great mea- 
ſure, the children of labour and cultivation. 
Lord Chatham was always natural and him- 
ſelf. And perhaps action, in order to be 
various and beautiful, is, of all the accom- 
pliſhments of an orator, that, which moſt 
requires the ſupport of art. 


To the misfortune of the republic of let- 
ters, and of poſterity, lord Chatham never 
ſought the preſs. How eafy had it then been, 
to have refuted thoſe elegant critics, who 
have thought proper, to tell us, that his lan- 
guage was incorrect, and his orations. imme- 
thodical ana ſuperficial ? How indiſputably 
had he then taken his place, in the roll of 


Immortality, with a Demoſthenes, and a: 


Cicero? But he volunteriiy ſubmitted, in a 


great meaſure, to that evaneſcent fame, as a. 
ſpeaker; which was the inevitable misfor- 


tune, of his excellent contemporary, Mr. 
Garrick, as an actor, Potfterity will hardly 
be perſuaded, that, in the mcagrenefs of mo- 
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dern times, a Demoſthenes ſhould have ex- 
iſted, without his ZEſchines; and a Cicero, 
without an Hortenſius aud a Cæſar. Poſte- 
rity will hardly be perſuaded, that one man 
could have concentred the arduous charac- 
ters of the greateſt ſtateſman, and the moſt 
accompliſhed rhetorician, ,that ever lived, 
In a word, poſterity will, with difficulty, be- 
lieve the felicity of Britain. "That lord Cha- 
tham was, among the orators, what Shake- 
ſpeare is, among the poets or every age. 
« The child of fancy, he waidbled the irre- 
« pular notes, that nature gave, with ſo 
ſweet a grace; as turned the cheek of envy 
pale, and drove refinement, and trammelled 
ſcience, into coward tlight. Honeyed muſic 
dropped unbidden from his lips. Had he, 
like his great predeceſſor, addreſſed his eſſu- 
ſions, to the troubled waves; the troubled 
waves had ſufpended themfſclves to liſten. 
His lips were cloathed, with inſpiration and 
prophecy. Sublimity, upon his tongue, ſat, 
ſo enveloped in beauty, that it ſeemed, un- 
conſcicus of itſelf. It fell upon us unexpect- 
ed, it took us by ſurpriſe, and, like the ſcar- 
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ful whirlpool, it drew every underſtanding, 
and every heart, into its vortex. 


Lo xp Cheſterfield has told us, that this 
nobleman poſſeſſed © a moſt happy turn for 
te poetry.” For the judgment of lord Cheſ- 
terſield however, the author of this work 
confeſſes, that he does not feel an implicit 
veneration. Only one of lord Chatham's 
poetical performances ever fell into my 
hands; a copy of verſes to Mr. Garrick ; in 
which the peculiarities of our hero's mind, 
are very faintly ſhadowed indeed. 'The no- 


ble author adds, that * he ſeldom indulged, 
« and ſeldom avowed it.” It ſhould ſeem 


then, that he himſelf ſet no great value up- 
on it. Perhaps a proper confidence of one's- 
ſelf, is eflential to all extraordinary merit. 
Why ſhould we ambitiouſly aſcribe to one 
mind, every ſpecies of human excellence? 


THE END. 


